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MESSRS. BELL’S LIST 
ROYAL NAVY HANDBOOKS. 


EDITED BY 
COMMANDER CHARLES N. ROBINSON, R.N. 
The literature of the British Empire has hitherto been 
lacking in any kind of comprehensive series of works treat- 
ing of the various departments and matters connected with 
or constituting a part of the Royal Navy. 
The Royal Navy Handbooks have been projected to supply 
this deficiency in our literature, and the series as a whole is 
intended to form a complete exhibition of the Fleet as it is— 
the genesis, growth, and government of the British Navy. 


Crown 8vo, illustrated, 5s, each. 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATION: the Con- 
stitution, Character, and Functions of the Board of 
Admiralty and of the Civil remene it Directs. By 
Admiral Sir R. VESEY TON, G.C.B., late First 
Sea Lord of the Admiralty. Now ready. 

“The high merits of this handy book make it one which 
every member of Parliament ought to master, and that at 
once.” —Daily Chronicle, 


THE MECHANISM of MEN-of-WAR : 


being a Description of the Machinery to be found 
in Modern Fighting Ships. By Fleet - Engineer 
REGINALD C. OLDKNOW, R.N. [Ready March 30. 


TORPEDOES and TORPEDO-VESSELS 
With a Chapter on the Effects of Torpedo Warfare, by 
one who was present at the Yalu and at Weiheiwei. 
By Lieutenant G. E. ARMSTRONG, late R.N. 

[Jmmediately. 





Other Volumes to follow. 
Complete Prospectus, post free, on application. 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION.—Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ALPHABETS. A Handbook of Letter- 


ing, compiled for the Use of Artists, Designers, Handi- 
craftsmen, and Students. With Complete Historical and 
Practical Descriptions. By EDWARD F, STRANGE. 
With more than 200 Illustrations. 


NOW READY AT AIL LIBRARIES. 


LESBIA. 


A NOVEL. 
By ANNA O. STEELE, 
Author of “ Gardenhurst,” “ Broken Toys,” ‘‘ Condoned,” 
“Clove Pink,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Tt possesses merits far surpassing those of most modern 
women’s novels. The style is all her own, the characters 
are clear cut, and the dialogue is smart.””—Zcho, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE EX-LIBRIS SERIES. 
Imperial 16mo, 7s. 6d. net. 


BOOKBINDINGS, OLD and NEW. 


By Professor BRANDER MATTHEWS, Withnumerous 
Illustrations. 


“A brightly written handbook on this fascinating sub- 
ject.” — Times. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Edited by Professor J. W. HALES, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 
THE AGE of DRYDEN. By Richard 
GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. 


“ Within the limits of his space Dr. Garnett surveys the 
several departments of literature in this period with singular 
comprehensiveness, broad sympathy, and fine critical 
sagacity,”’— Times, 





Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE TRADITIONAL TEXT of the 
HOLY GOSPELS Vindicated and Established. By the 
late JOHN WILLIAM BURGON, B.D., of 
Chichester, Arranged, Commies, 
EDWARD MILLER, M.A., Wykehamical Prebendary 
of Chichester Cathedral, Author of ‘‘A Guide to the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament.” 


Loypon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
Yorx Srrget, Covent GARDEN. 





JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 


IN BELLES LETTRES. 





Just published. 


RETROSPECTIVE REVIEWS. A 


iterary Log, 1891-1895. By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, purple cl 9s. net. 


LATER LYRICS. BY Thomas Bailey 


ALDRICH, Small feap. 8vo, 


THE FEASTS of AUTOLYCUS. The 


Di: of a Greedy Woman. Edited by ELIZABETH ROBINS 
PENNELL. Feap. 8vo (Mayfair Set), 30. 6d. net. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES, BOOKSELLERS, AND 
RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
THE WOOD of the BRAMBLES. By 


FRANK MATHEW. With Title- and Cover Design by 
Patten Wilson. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. = - 

“ Bids fair to become a cagio, fer Frank Mathew’s handling of his 
theme is excellent in every detail. - His grip of the Irish character, ite 
beauties, its humour, and its weaknesses shows at once intimate 
knowledge and artistic inspiration... .. Without doubt, Mr. Mathew 
has —— a remarkable book.”—Black and i 


White. 
‘e has ne small measure of the gifts which win and merit literary 
fame.”— Westminster Gazette. 


“Tt is unfair to class Mr. Mathew as the Kipling or Barrie of 
Ireland. He may bear a family likeness to his parents and brothers, 
but his individuality is all his own.”— Vanity Fair. 


GALLOPING DICK. Being Episodes 

in the Life of Richard Ryder, sometime Gentleman of the Road, 

By H. B. MARRIOTT-WATSON, With Title-page and Cover 
Design by Patten Wilson. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

we ificent le of the pi que novel, which is like to 

become the vogue once more. Dash and humour carry you from page 


to page, and you are not disappointed from first to last. It is a 
triumph of writing.”—Black and. White. 


“It is said that goed wine needs no bush; certainly ‘Galloping 
Dick’ does not stand in much need of any one’s recommendation.’ 
iterary World. 
NEW VOLUME IN THE KEYNOTES SERIES. 


NOBODY'S FAULT. By Netta Syrett. 


With Title-page and Cover Design by Aubrey Beardsley. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


“An ey careful and clever study....A deeply interesting 
story.”— y Chronicle. 
“A remarkable study, complete and concise. Proves Miss 8: 
to have genuine observation and a quite unfeminine logic. 
one of the most promising novels of the last few seasons. 


Sun. 
“ Miss Syrett writes well, and her book is interesting beyond the 
common.”—Glusgow Herald. 


VOLUME I.—PIERROT’S LIBRARY. 


PIERROT! a Story. By H. De Vere 

STACPOOLE. With Title-page, Cover , and End Papers 
, # ubrey Beardsley. Square 16mo, uniform with the 

Tauchnita tions, cloth, 2s. net. 

“The story has an ext dinary charm, i 

descriptions of the German soldiers passing the park gates on their 

way to Paris, of the old corporal of the Grand Army, drunken and 

broken-hearted, of the oo le figure of the poor young Count, these 

belong to literature, and literature of a fine quality.”—Academy. 
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BY LAURA MARHOLM HANSSON. 


MODERN WOMEN. Six Psychological 

Sketches (Sonya Kovaleveky. George rton, Eleonora Duse, 
Amalie Skram, Marie Bashkirtseff, A. Ede Lafflen). Trans- 
lated from the German by HERMOINE RAMSDEN. Crown so, 
3s. 6d. net. 


“If ever there was a woman who was entitled to give us at once a 
sympathetic and discriminating account of what half in pity and 
half in derision is called the ‘New Woman,’ it is Madame Hansson.” 


é Daily smaream. 
“Here is a novelty in the way of books—a book by a woman about 
women. It is full of personalities of psychology as our modern jargon 

it—and personalities which concern some of the most interes: 
women of modern Europe.”— Echo. 


BY G. 8. STREET. 


QUALES EGO. A few Remarks in 


Particular and at Large. Feap. 8vo, uniform with “ Miniatures 
and Moods” and “The Autobiography of a Boy,” 3s. 6d. net. 

“ They are all as clever as can be in the way of bright and suggestive 

or allusive writing....The literary judgments of the co are sound 

and they are always so well exp that it is a pleasure to read 

them.”—Scotseman. 


BY KENNETH GRAHAME.—Third Edition. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. Crown 8vo, 
with cover design by Charles Robinson, 3s. 6d. net. 


“No more enjoyable interpretation of the child’s mind has been 
accorded us since Stevenson's * Child's Garden of Verses.’” 

Mr. L. Zanowiut, in Pall Mall Bagosine. 
“Every parent in the 7 aft under: 


d should read book. 
stand his own children 


e better for doing so.”— Weekly Sun. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
NEW BOOKS. 


LORENZO DE’MEDICI AND 
FLORENCE IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


By EDWARD ARMSTRONG, M.A., 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 
/ Illustrated with Full-Page Plates and Maps. 
‘ Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
Prize Edition, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 
["* Heroes of the Nations’* Series , 


CHARLES XII. and the COLLAPSE 
of the SWEDISH EMPIRE, 1682-1719. By R. NISBET 
BAIN. Illustrated with Full- Plates and Maps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. Prize Edition, cloth, gilt 

edges, C ee — potpan 4 a 
“ Tt is a masterly and most satisfacto uction.” 
7 “Tberal Budget. 


, straightforward, accurate account. 
agents A book mar! jhroughout by accuracy and research.” 


‘ Athenaeum, 
“The book is certainly one to possess.’ 
d Pos publishers? Circular. 
“We must leave the fascinating subject of Charles's per- 
sonality to deal with his exploits, which are exceeding] 
well told by Mr. Bain in a biography which is at once - 
able and thorough.’’—Spectator. 


THE RED REPUBLIC: 


A Romance of the Time of the Commune. 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 
Author of “The King in Yellow,” “In the Quarter,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
*,* The scene of this story is laid in Paris during the 
exciting winter and ame of 1871, just after the German 
siege, and when the city was in the possession of the Com- 


mune, . 

“The best epitome of that terrible episode in the history 
of France that has been written from tho inside, and it is 
also a tale of adventure, courage, villainy, violence, suffor- 
ing, and love which would be hard to beat in vigour, move- 
ment, and intensity of in ”— World. 

“The story is excellent......Never has the time of the 
Commune been more realistically described; the story 
moves on rapidly and picturesquely from one historic scene 
to another, and there is not a dull page in the book.” 


Glasgow Herald. 

“*Mr, Chambers has succeeded where most have failed.” 

ily Chronicle. 
*** The Red Republic’ is well worth reading.” . 

Guardian. 
“‘If Mr. Chambers continues to show the same conscien- 
tious thoroughness in his work, we shall expect to see him 
in the front rank of novelists.” —Manchester Guardian. 


DR. IZARD. By Anna Katharine 


GREEN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. , 
“ Keeps one’s attention enthralled, and leaves little room 
for criticism.”—Literary World. ? ; 
* An interesting story of mystery, with a well-sustained 
plot.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘Miss Green has seldom, if ever, constructed a more 
intricate tale.”"—Sun. 


SKETCHES from CONCORD and 
APPLEDORE. Concord Thirty Years —Nathaniel 
HAWTHORNE —Louisa M. Alcott — h Waldo 
Emerson—Matthew Arnold—John Green| Whittier, 
&c. By FRANK PRESTON STEARNS, Author of 
“The Life of Tintoretto,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


The FLORENTINE PAINTERS of 
the RENAISSANCE. With an Index to their Works. 
By BERNHARD BERENSON, Author of “ Lorenzo 
Lotto” and “ Venetian Painters.”” Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt tops, 5s. 


ASCIENTIFIC DEMONSTRATION 
of the FUTURE LIFE: a Scientific Inquiry concerning 
the Powers, Attributes, and Destiny of the Soul. By 
THOMSON J. HUDSON, Author of “The Law of 
Psychic Phenomena,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, about 
7s. 6d. (In a few days. 


“Mr. Bain’sis a pl 














THE BODLEY HEAD, Vico Srazzt, Lonvon, W. 


| 24, Bedford Street, Strand, London and New York. 
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PERFECT SET of TANAGRA GREEK 

STATUETTES and ARCHAICS to SELL, including exquisite 
tiny Cupid with outspread wings—Apply Hevuas, Young's Library, 
Kensi ington. poo 


0 BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS. 


~BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE FOR SALE, from_its first 
opening number in 1817 to the end of 1890. 145 ¥ volumes, weil bound, 
in good condition. Wh at offers ?—Address Ross, Granville Mansions, 
19, Penywern Road, 8. 


A GREEK “TEACHER, residing at 
Oxford, would be glad to ACCOMPANY TOURISTS going to 
Greece, for the purpose of giving them instruction in the Greek Lan- 
uage. High references —Address Dr. Piatox, 105, High Street, 
xford. 
O PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS, 
EDITORS.—ADV Barisan, "whoher held responsible positions 
in Printing Trade, seeks ENGAGE MENT. Thirteen years’ experience. 
Highest testimonials,—" Apv ert...” care of F. W. Sears, 108, Fleet 
Street. 


IOTURE PRESERVATION & RESTORATION 


—For advice and full particulars address C. H. Miprortun, 
Studio, 268, Devonshire Road, Honor Oak Park, S.E. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS giving ful particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c.; schools also reo | oe —Address 
M r. ¢ Ga. B. - SrocueR, Rg, ‘Lancaster Place, Strand, 





ANTED, to PURCHASE, “fine PIC- 


TURES, in "orn, by Old Masters of the Dutch, Flemish, and 
British schools.—Dowprswet, 160, New Bond Street, W. 


myp E-WRITING.—MSS. ‘of every 

description COPIED. Special attention to work requiring care. 
Fremination _Gaestions, Notices, &c., by DUPLICATING process. 
soa terms.—Miss Tuomas, 5, Cautley Avenue, Clapham Common, 


9, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


ME: GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 


York Street, Covent Garden, and late Rg and Manager 
of Kegan rt Trene h, Tribner & Co., Limit “7 to announce 
that he has RESUMED BUSINESS as a PUBLISH R on his own 
account, and will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS ready for 
publication, and to consider proposals for New Books. Address as 

ve. 


(THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- 


PA 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, ‘ita 50, Leadenhall Street, 
Jndon, 
Sontains hairless paper, over whieh te m slips with perfect 
.eedom. Sixpence each. Os. per dozen, Tuled or  Dlain. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 








a 





Parsipest—LBSLIE STEPHEN, Esy 
Vice-Parsipents—Right Hon. W. E. QLADSTONE, the Very Rev. 
the DEAN of LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., Sir 
HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
Tavsters—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 
Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOUK, Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL 
of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in Various Languages. Subse rintion, £3 a year: Life- 
Membership, according to age Fitteen Volumes are ‘allowet to 
Country, and Ten to Town Members, Reading-Room Open from 
~ to — ast 6. CATALOGUE, Fifth Edition, 2 vols., royal Svo, 
rice 216. ; 


° ae” vers, Is. 
. T. Hacsere Waiour, Secretary and Librarian. 


CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Somo Sqvuang. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, | 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 
7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


JUST OU 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 
FOREIGN BOOK CIRCULAR. 
SCIENTIFIC SERIES, No. 63. 
A Crassirigp List or New Screnrivic PvuBLications, 
( New Purcuases, &c. 


Wittiams & Norcar#, 14, Henrietta Street. Covent Garden, London; 
20, South Frederick Street, E dinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Forzrgn Booxs and Psrroprcats at the most 

a moderate prices. 
tal 7” on fr i 























On application for one 2 clamp. 


HE INTERNATIONAL BOOKMARKET. 
Monthly List of the most important Publications issued by 
H. GREVEL & OO., 
Importers of Foreien Books, 
33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Just out, No. 70. 


ALBERT JACKSON & SON’S OATA- 
LOGUE of CHOICE, RARE, and STANDARD LIBRARY 
BROOKS, recently purchased, gratis and post free, 224, Ureat Portland 


Street, om Vv. 
N.B.—Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 


QoTHERAN's PRICE CURRENT of 


U NIVERSITY of ABERDEEN. 


WILSON TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIP. 


The Trustees of the Wilson Fund in the University of Aberdeen will 
LECTION of a TRAVELLING FELLOW in the 


DP to the E 
month of July next. Aorienien will oe received up to 30th June, 
1896. The Wilson Fellow must be a G te of ABerdecn Lap 


He is expected to prosecute some definite —t f researc 
ance with the intention of the founder, ond the supplementary 


. TV of the Scottish L yay Commissioners. 
Eac ter of the work of 


is e 
alan which he intends to ‘prosecute, if elected, and to sketch out 
the plan of travel and study by which he Eon or evi carry out this 
work. He may submit any further information or evidence which he 
thinks may help the Trustees to decide as to his qualifications for 
carrying out the work ousssnanally (e.g., Essays published by himself 
or pre; for publication). 
he Fellow will be elected for a period of two years, inning from 
15th September, 1896. The value of the Fellowship’ will be £203 per 
annum, payable in advance in half-yearly instalmen 

All applications to be made to Prof. f. a Old Aberdeen, 
Convener of the Committee of Trustees, who will give any further 
inform»tion required by Candidates. 

_ Aberdeen, 9th March, 1896. 


BIRMINGHAM Si SCHOOL BOARD: 


The Board REQUIRES vg services of an ASSISTANT MASTER 
for the SEVENTH STANDARD TECHNICAL and ORGANISED 
SCIENCE SCHOOL in Biba k STREET. 
C — must be = ified to teach and earn payments in Theo- 
retical and Practical Physics, Theoretical and Practical Inorganic 
Shemistry, and French. 
Tame salary £100 perannum. Maximum, £130. 

~~ with copies of Yo to be sent in at once to 
Ta LERK OF THE ScHooL Boarp, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The COUNCIL invite APPLICATIONS for the YATES CHAIR of 
ARCHAEOLOGY. The Professor's Lectures should include Greek and 
Roman, but exclude Egyptian Archaeology. Further information 
regarding the duties and emoluments of the Chair may be obtained 
from the Secretary, to whom Candidates should address their appli- 

cations not later than April 18th next, eee with such evidence of 
qualification as they may desire to submi 

J. M. - M.A., Secretary. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 


OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to pect Education 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for Ly ay rmy, &c., on 
“atte Chureh principles. Fees: £66 per annum ms of Clerzy- 
60); Day Boys, 21 enineee. Classical and Modern sides. 
Scholarships, Tul ly 29th. —Rev.T. F. Honsox, M.A.. Warden. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER- 


ETCHERS.—ANNUAL EXHIBITION of_the Sostety NOW 
OPEN at the SOCIETY’S GALLERY, No.5a, PALL MALL EAST, 
from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. . Stewart, Secretary. 


W INTER SEASON, 1896-7.— LAN- 
TERN LECTURES and pe by ERNEST RADFORD, 
LL.M. Cantab., formerly Secretary of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society —For List of Subjects, &c., apply to the Lecrvurer, care of 
“The Artist,” 14, Parliament Street. Westminster. 
































LITERATURE No, 552, just published for March 25th, tai 
the usual oe selection of Ancient and Modern Books at very 


moderate price 
Post free ry ‘a piiation to H. Sorneran & Co., Booksellers, 140, 


Strand, W.C., anc » Pice adilly, W. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS, 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


* and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGU ES sent on application 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c.—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, hi h-clecs Printers 
and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other sabiensions, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 
5 Aaviee and assistance given tc anyone wishing to commence New 
ournais, 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 
Telephone 65121. Telegraph " Atricaniom. London.” 


FOURTH EDITION, Pp. 300, 5s. 


r | ‘HE ZOOLOGICAL SOOCIETY’S GAR- 

ENS, Regent’s Park, are OPEN DAILY (except Sundays) 
from 9 a.m. till sunset. Admission, 1s.; on Mondays, 6d.; children, 6d. 
Amongst the recent additions are a'young Manatee from the Amazons 
and a Lion presented by Rowland ‘Ward Esq.. F REC a a 


TUESDAY, MARCH 31, 


The Third Portion of the Stock of Mr. E, CETTI, 
of 36, Brooke Street, Holborn, 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 

AUCTION, | his GREAT ROOMS, 38, KING STREET, 

COVENT GARDEN, TUESDAY NEXT, Marca 31, at_half- 

past 12 o’clock BH STANDARD and other BAROMETERS— 

superior Thermometers—Chemical Apparatus and Glass, &c.—Lease of 
the above Premises—and valuable Show-Cases and other Fixtures. 

On view the day prior 12 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had 





Valuable and Extensive Library of the late Rev. JOHN OWEN, 
Rector of East Austey, N. Devon, Author of ** Evenings with 
the Skeptics,” ** Religious Aspects of Scepticism,” dc., by 
Order of the Administrator. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their ROOMS, i115, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
on TUESD AY, Aprit lth. and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
the above LIB PRARY comprising a large collection of Books in 
Theology, Philology, Bibliography, and General Literature—French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian Renaissance Writers.— Bibliotheca 
Patrum, 27 vols. —Martene et Durand Veteres Scriptores, 9 vols.— 
Calvini Opera, 9 vols.—S. Hieronymi Opera, 11 vols.—Dictionaries, 
Lexicons and Grammars, in various Languages—Publications of the 
a Society, Chaucer Society—Notes and Queries—Encyclopxdia 

9th Edition, 25 vols. —Fine Galleries and Books of Prints, 





PROTOPLASM: Physical Life and Law. 
By Prof. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. Facts and Arg 
against Mechanical Views of Life as accepted by Huxley, "Herbert 
Spencer, Strauss, Tyndall, and many others. 
Haraison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS‘S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA. 


BOILING WATER — OR MILK. | 


Wo. & GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 





and the —, Standard Works in Theology, History, Philosophy, 


Science and 

Catalogues, when ready, may he had of Messrs. Buackrorp & Soys, 
Auctioneers, South Je ton, N. Devon, and of Messrs. Hopesox, 
115, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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Ryilai 


BANK 


Lane, London 
TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
” repayable on demand 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT Sy es on the minimum 
monthly ces, when not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Forthe encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smallsums ol 

deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. = 
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MACMILLAN | 


Fourth Thousand.—8vo, 30s. net. 


The LIFE of CARDINAL MANNING, Archbishop 


of Westminster. By EDMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL. In 2 vols., with 
Portraits. 





Svo, 10s. net. 
CAMPAIGNING in SOUTH AFRICA 
EGYPT. By Major-General W. C. F. MOLYNEUX 
The 77MES.—“ A bright and entertaining record of nae experiences.” 


MAOMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
NEW VOLUME. 


THE COURTSHIP of MORRICE BUCKLER: a 


Romance. By A. E, W. MASON, Author of “A Romance of Wastdale.” 
Crown 8vo. 


and 








_ Mr. H. D. TRAILL, in the GRAPHIC of March 21, says: “A fine stirring narrative it | 
is......@ gallant and chivalrous story cast in a period and among scenes of which I, at least, | 
ing.’ 


am never tired of 








ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 
GRYLL GRANGE. By Thomas Love Peacock. 


Illustrated by F. H. TOWNSEND. With an Introduction by GEORGE SAINTS- 
BURY. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d 





16mo, 1s., cloth; 1s, 6d., Persian, each volume. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. The People’s Edition. 


Vol. XI.. THE BROOK, and other Poems. Vol. XIJ., IDYLLS of the 
KING, Part I. 


EVERSLEY SERIES. 


NEW VOLUME. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 


J. R. GREEN, M.A. Vol. V. PURITAN ENGLAND, 1603--1644. Globe 8vo, 5s, 











GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S HYDRIOTAPHIA 


and the GARDEN - CYRUS. Edited by the late W. A. GREENHILL, M.D., Oxon, 
Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net 





Globe 8vo, 2s. 


A FIRST SKETCH of ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Past. Il. 180 1689, By E. J. MATHEW, M.A., LL.B. 





Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. Statistical 


and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the Year 1896. Edited by 
J. SCOTT KELTIE, Assistant Secretary tothe Royal’ Geographical Society. Thirty- 
third Annual Publication. Revised after Official Returns. 


The TIMES.—“‘ To say that the ‘ Statesman’s Year-Book’ is up to date is to say nothing 
new, and to those who have had occasion to consult its pages in past years, no higher 
commendation can be given than that the 1896 Edition is fully worthy of its predecessors.” 


Medium 8vo, 17s, net. 


TEXT-BOOK of COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 


By Dr. ARNOLD LANG, Professor of Zoology in the University of Ziirich. Trans- 
lated into English by HEN RY M. BERNARD, M.A. Cantab., and MATILDA 
BERNARD. Part Il. (With Part I., already published, at the same price, this 
completes the Invertebrates.) 


LANCET.—“ We may congratulate the translators on their successful revision of 





Professor Lang's well- known work, and may recommend it to all who wish to acquire a | 


scientific eames e of modern comparative eneteng.” 





MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
NEW VOLUME. 


POEMS of ENGLAND. A Selection of English| 


Patriotic Poetry. With Notes by HEREFORD E., GEORGE, M.A., and ARTHUR | 
SIDGW 10K, M.A. Globe 8vo, 2s, 6d, 





Royal 8vo, Is. net, 


A HISTORY of MANKIND. By Professor 


FRIEDRICH RATZEL. Translated —- the Second German ‘Edition by A. J. 
BUTLER, M.A. With @ Preface by E. B, TYLOR, D.C.L, Part VII. (to be com:| 
pleted in 30 Monthly Parts). Illustrated, 


& COS | ‘NEW “BOOKS. 


CLASSICAL SERIES. 
OVID.—The EIGHTH BOOK of the METAMOR- 


PHOSES of OVID (Expurgated Edition). With Introduction and Notes by 
CHARLES HAINES KEENE, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 2s 





ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 
LIVY.— The HANNIBALIAN WAR. Being 


Selections from Books XXIII. and XXIV. of Livy. Adapted for the Use of inners. 
With Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, &c., by EDWARD P, COLERIDGE, B.A., 
late of Oriel College, Oxford. Pott _ Is, 6d. 








| Demy 4to, 6s, net, 


A SYNOPSIS of the GOSPELS in GREEK. 


| After the Westcott and Hort Text. By the Rev. ARTHUR WRIGHT, M.A., Fellow 
— ot gf of Queen’s College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ The Composition of the Four 
ospels.’ 








Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d, 


AN EXAMINATION of the NATURE of the 


STATE: a Study in Political Philosophy. By WESTEL WOODBURY WIL- 
LOUGHBY, Ph.D., Lecturer in Political a in the Johns ae — 





Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


THE PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY : an Analysis 


of the Phenomena of Association and of Social Organisation. By FRANKLIN 
HENRY GIDDINGS, M.A., Professor of Sociology in Columbia University in the 
City of New York. 








Imperial quarto, 42s, net. 


ATLAS of NERVE CELLS. By M. Allen Starr, 


M.D., Ph.D., with the co-operation of OLIVER 8. STRONG, A.M., Ph.D., and 
EDWARD LEAMING, M.D., F.R.P.8S. With 53 Plates and 13 Diagrams. 


MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. 


APRIL, 1896.——Price One Shilling, 
Conrents, 

1.—STEPHANIE DE LIANCOURT. 
2.—THE FATHER of the BRITISH NAVY, 
3.—A DAY on the YELLOW CLAY. 
4.—THE STORY of a TIN MINE, 
5.—UNFINISHED BOOKS. 
6.—THE FORTY DAYS. 
7.—THE WINGS of a DOVE. 
8.—BRITISH GUIANA. 








THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


APRIL, 1896.——Illustrated.——Price 1s, 4d, 


CONTENTS.—THE OLD OLYMPIC GAMES, by Attan Manrquann, with Pictures 
by A. Castarcne—SIR GEORGE TRESSADY, by Mrs. Homeary Waro (continued)— 
LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, by Witttam M. Stoane (continued)—-WHO ARE 
OUR BRETHREN? by Wittrm Dean Howetts—JAPANESE WAR POSTERS, by 
D. P. B. ConxuinG, with Four Reproductions—-THE DELIGHTS of ART: Coquelin as 
“‘Mascarille’’; The Sick Doctor, by J. G. Viner, with Pictures after Paintings by the 
Author, &c, 








The NEW VOLUME also ready, price 10s. 6d, 








THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 


APRIL.—Illustrated.—— Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS.—ABOUT FLYING MACHINES, by Tupvor Jsyxs—TEDDY and 
1C ARROTS, by James Orts (concluded)—-THE PRIZE CUP, by J.T. Trowsamer (con- 
| tinned) —SINDBAD, SMITH & CO., by Avugrt Srearys (continued)—THE APRIL 


| FOOL, JINGLE, by Bensamin Wesster—STALLED at “ BHAR RUN,” by ;THomas 


Hotmes—THE OLYMPIAN GAMES, by G. T. Fann 1s—THE SWORDMAKER’S SON, 
by Wiit1am O. Stopparp (continued)—X¢. 
The NEW VOLUME elso ready, price 83. Od, 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limiren, LONDON. 
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CONTENTS OF THE 


MA 


GA ZINES. 









MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


For CONTENTS, see Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
Advertisement, page 251. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 


For CONTENTS, see Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
Advertisement, page 251. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


For CONTENTS, see Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
Advertisement, page 251. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE: 


For CONTENTS, see Messrs. LONGMANS & co.’s 
Advertisement, page 253. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


For CONTENTS, see Messrs. BENTLEY & SON’S 
Advertisement, page 254. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZIN E. 


No. 966.——APRIL, 1896, ——-2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS:—Hutpa Stearrorp: A Cattrornian Story, 
by Beatrice Harraden.——A Herorns OF THE RENAISSANCE, 
—Cuurcn Parape.——An Un- 


by Helen Zimmern. 
Romancs or Higa Po.trics,—— 


crowned Kine: A 
Personat Reminiscences Tovucatve Or1uM-SMOKING.—— 
Ove Vittaex Eveven.—Paantasies, by Alice Mackay. 
—His Toms.—Scnoo.poys AS THEY WERE,——S1R 


Samurt Fereuson’s Lire.—A Pisce or Presumprion, 


by R.S.V.P.—Recenr Home-Pouitics In GERMANY. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epivsuren anv Lonvon. 


THE APRIL NUMBER NOW READY, 


COSMOPOLIS: 
An INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY REVIEW 
Price 2s. 6d,—Contents, 
WEIR of HERMISTON (concluded)... Rowert Louis Stevenson. 
LA PLBTADE .....cccccce. ccccccccece Grorce WynpHaM. 


OLD LOMBARD and VENETIAN 
VILLAS.. ... Vernon Ler. 


J, Gennapivs. 
LE cuane ION .. J. H. Rosyy. 
LBETTRES @WEXIb........cc.ceeeeeees Lazire Carnot. 
UNE ‘PETITE ATHENES au XVIe 

i ere Cuaries YRIARTE, 
bs Quis FACE des she x OLYM- 


vee, REVIV AL of the OLYMPIAN 
MES 





Baron Prerre pe Covpertin. 
seven der LIEBE ( (Schiuag .... Ferprnanp von Saar. 
BISCHOF REINKENS und. die 
GEGENWARTIGE LAGE und 
BEDEU jTU NG des ARR ATECLe- 
CISMUS ... 
| MEINUNGSVERSC HIEDEN- 
EITEN unter den VOLKSWIRT- 


Dr. F. v. Scuvure. 


BU HAFTSLEHREN .............+++ Luso Brentano. 
DIE PHOTOGR Aryis in NATUR- 
LICHEN FARBEN .............+0 Gustav Seve. 
CHRONICLES, 


LITERATURE..... Ewte Fagvet. 
B. Waxtey; Jvuues 


Ba URRTBD cccececcccecesecess A. 
Lematrre ; Orro NEUMANN- 
Hover. 


Henry 
PRESSENSE ; 


London : T. Fisuer Unwin, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. 


Coytents.—APRIL. 
1. ON the QUALIFICATIONS of TEACHERS. 
BL. 


Norman; F._ de 
“ lenorus.” 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS . 


By J. Vine Mitr, 
A SCHEME for an EDUCATIONAL FUND. By Miss Grace 
Toruts, 
8 SALARIES in SCHOOLS, 
Leamington High School. 
RATIONALITE in SCIENCE TEACHING 
C8. 


By C. E. Simson, 


= 


A NOTE on the CERAMICUS. 
5. MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING. By Haverocx pe Buetarte, 
of the Grammar School, Bishop's Stortford 
THE TEACHER in the NOVELIST’S HANDS. 
SCLENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 
bees | pORtHLY 
AS LATION, INCORPORAT 


A Review 


een 


lo. THE MONTE Y¥ REPORT of the ASSOCIATION of ASSISTANT 
MISTRESSES, 


. THE MONTH. 
NEW BOOKS and NEW EDITION 


Price 6d. ; by post, 7hd. 





By Miss G. E. Hopesox, of the | 


REPORT of the PRIVATE SCHOOLS’ 
» 


READY APRIL ist. 


THE BOOKMAN. 


Monthly price SIX PENCE. | 
Contents. 

NEW. WRITERS. Nem Mcnro, Author of “The Lost Pibroch, 
With Portrait. 

NOTES from PARIS. By R. H. Saenarp. | 

A CURIOUS RELIC of the BROWNING FAMILY. With Illus | 

trations. j 

MR. MEYNELL. By Epucnp K. Cuamners. With Portrait. 

REVIEW of the EMPIRE of the PTOLEMIES. By Professor 

McALIsTER. | 

DR. CONAN DOYLE’S BRIGADIER GERARD. 

MR. ANTHONY HOPE'S NEW BOOK. 

WILLIAM BLAKE. By W. B Years. 

DR. DALE'S EPISTLE of JAMES. By Dr. James Denney. | 





London: Hopper & Sroveuton, 27, Paternoster Row, 


APRIL, 1896 


THE EXPOSITOR. 
Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A , LL.D. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


Conrents. 

I. REMINISCENCES of the LECTIONARY COMMITTEE. By 
the Right Rev. Caaru a7 Exuicorrt, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristo! 

If. THE EARLY VISITS of 7 PAUL to JERUSALEM. By the 

Rev. Professor W. Sanpay, D.D., Christ Church, Oxford. 

Ill. THE SEPTUAGINT VERSION: its Bearing on the Text and 

Interpretation of the Old Testament. By the Rev. Professor 

A. F. Kir«eateics, D.D., Cambri: 

IV. CHRISTIANS and SOC AL INSTITUTIONS. By the late Rev. 

. Date, D.D., LL 
JESUS MIRRORED mg MATTHEW, MARK, and LUKE. 
THE SYNAGOGUE MINISTRY. By the Rev. Professor 


i. B. Bavce, . 
VI. THE GR EAT COMMANDMENT. By the Rev. Jamis 
Denney, D.D. 
Price 2s. 


Indices to the “ Expositor,” Fourth Series, 
Cloth Cases for pelea Vols., 18, each, 


London : Hopper & Stovauton, 27, Paternoster Row. 


“OLIVE SCHREINER ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


SEE 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FOR APRIL. 
Which also contains Articles on 
EGYPT AND ITS FRONTIER; 

THE STORY OF AN AMATEUR REVOLUTION ; 
THE ITALIAN AWAKENING, BY OUIDA; 
NAVAL ESTIMATES AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE; 
CARDINAL MANNING: A REMINISCENCE; 


RUSSIA AND BULGARIA; 
&ce. &e, &c. 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES'S NEW STORY, 
THE HERB MOON, 


Commences in 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE 


FOR APRIL. 
Price Sixpence. 
Will also contain 


COMPLETE STORIES by 


CHARLES JAMES, SHAN F, BULLOCK, EVELYN 
| SHARP, HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, FRANCES E, 
HUNTLEY, and BEATRICE MARSHALL, 


CHAPMAN & LONDON, 


on eiasten, Sn 8, price ls. 
THE SCIENTIFIC ROLL. 


Climate Baric Condition. 
To be completed in Sixteen Numbers. 
Conducted by ALEXANDER RAMSAY, 
Prospectuses and Subscription Forms free by post on 
application tothe Publishers. A few of Nos. 1 to 7 still in 
print, price ls, each, 
London: O’Driscont, Lennox & Co., Printers and 


HALL, LTD., 








27, Cuanceny Laye, W.C. 


NEW STORY BY JAMES PAYN. 


NOTICE—THE CORNHILL 


MAGAZINE for APRIL contains the first instalment 
of a Story in Three Parts, entitled 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF 
GEORGE DRIFFELL. 
By JAMES PAYN, 
and the follo Contributions :—C LARISSA 
FURIOSA. By W. E. Norris. Chaps. 13-16.— 
FLORIDA in WINTER.—THE PRINCIPLES of MISS 
iE POPULAR SONGS.—And ANIMAL 


At all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


‘Rent: : 
SMITH, ELDER & co., 16, Waterloo-place, S. W. 


THE NEW REVIEW for APRIL will contain an im. 
portant Article by MR. CHARLES LEONARD 
Chairman of the Transvaal National Union, 


THE CASE for the UITLANDERS. 


THE NEW REVIEW for APRIL will contain 
“THE CASE for the UITLANDERS,” by 
CHARLES LEONARD.—“ The Plattner Story,” by 
H. G. Wstts.”—*‘ On an Old-Fashioned Children’s Book,’ 
by F. Anstry.— Corot,” by R. A. M. Srevenson.— 
**Candour in Biography,” by Witrrrmp Warp. And Six 
other Articles by well-known writers. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. Monthly. Price 1s, 





Lonpoy: W. Hxzrnemann, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE EASTER ANNUAL, 1896. 
G. F. WATTS, R.A. By Julia Cart- 


WRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Avy). Being the Easter Extra 
Number of the “ART JOUR NAL.” With 2 Full-page 
Photogravures of “‘ Love and Life,” “* Fata Morgana ” : 
2 Full-page Plates, printed in tint, of ‘* Hope,” 
“ Ariadne ’’; and about 60 other Illustrations, including 
“‘Love and Death,” “‘ Charity,” ‘*Ganymede,” ‘‘ As- 
pizations,” “ Orpheus and Eurydice,”’ &c, 


The LIFE and WORK of Sir E. BURNE- 
may a Mrs. ADY, may be had bound with above, 
price 7s, 6d. 


London: J, 8. Virtus & Co., Limited, 26, Ivy ana E.C. 





THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


Rev. JAMES HASTINGS, M.A., Editor. 
Contents.—APRIL.—Price 6d. 

NOTES of RECENT EXPOSITION. By Tue Eprrtor. 
APOSTOLIC and CRITICAL TEACHING on the POSITION of the 

PENTATEUCH. By Rev. E. P. Boys-Suiru, M.A. 
THE INTERNATIONAL “ST. MARK.” By Tue Eprror. 
ARCH HOLOGICAL COMMENTARY on the BOOK of GENESIS 

By Prof. A. H. Sayce, LL.D, 
REQUESTS and REPLIES. 
AT the LITERARY TABLE, 
THE GREAT TEXT COMMENTARY. 
THE ELDER BROTHER of the PRODIGAL SON 

&e. &c. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Cuarx, 38, George Street. 


New Elition, pp. 324, cloth, 1s., post free. 


1 OMC@OPATHIC FAMILY IN- 
STRUCTOR. By Drs. R. and W. Errs, Describes fully and 
prescribes for general diseases. 
London : James Errs & = i, Procadl ) mH Threadneedle Street, and 


HE AUTHOR'S MANUAL. By Percy 


RUSSELL. With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE. 
Crown vo, cloth, 3s 6d. pet. (EIGHTH and CHEAPER EDITION.) 
With Portrait. 

* Mr. Russell's book is a very complete manual and guide for jour- 
nalist and author. It is not a merely practical work—it is literary and 
appreciative of literature in its best sense....We have little else but 
praise for the volume.”— Westminster Review. 


Diesy, Loxe & Co., 18, Bouverie Street, London, E.C 








Publishers, 10 and 12, Elephant Road, Elephant aud Castle. 
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NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW SENSATIONAL NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 


OF 


“WIFE OR NO WIFE,” 


THE HEART OF 


A MYSTERY. 


By T. W. SPEIGHT, 


Author of ‘* The Grey Monk,”’ ** The Mysteries of 


Heron Dyke,’”’ ‘‘ Quittance in Full,” 
** Wife or No Wife,” &c. 


Being Vol. XXVIII.of the “GreenbackSeries.” | artui so many pasmanee for quotation. ‘Plenty of adventures by 
Chronicle.” “A really entertaining travel book. Tes author modestly 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“The story thoroughly justifies its name, it is told so book is 
deftly. How the mystery is cleared up, how its solution 
assists in unravelling another of a more romantic nature, 

ng turns out so differently from 
earlier anticipations, is told with dexterity and — og 


and how almost everythin 


cotsman 


managed, the characters clearly defined.”— Yorkshire Post, 





NOW READY. 


HARUM SCARUM. 


By ESME STUART, 


Author of ‘‘ A Brave Fight,’’ ‘* Cast Ashore,”’ 
‘* Miss Fenwick.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London : 


JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. ; 


And at all Booksellers, Bookstalls, &c. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


Recent Issues of Permanent Autotype 
Reproductions. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 
A completely New Series of the Chief Works in this 
Collection. Each print measures about 18 by 15 inches, 
and is sold separately, price 12s. 


VELASQUEZ and MURILLO. 
A Selection of the Works of these Painters, included 
in the Spanish Exhibition at the New Gallery. The 
same size and price as the above. 


ALBERT DURER. 
A Series of Autotype Facsimiles of the Finest Proofs of 
this Master’s Work in the Department of Prints and 
Drawings, British Museum. The copies are in all 
cases of the exact size of the original copperplates, 








Now Published for the First Time in Autotype. 


WORKS by DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI, 
Sir EDWARD BURNE-JONES, and ALBERT MOORE’ 
Including the “ Blessed Damozel, ” ** Proserpine,” 

“The Lamp of Memory,” “ Venus's Looking Nad 
** Wine of Circe,” &c., &c. 


NOW READY. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S FINE-ART 
CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, and REVISED ILLUS. 
TRATED SUPPLEMENT, containing 86 Miniature 
Reproductions of Selected Autotypes, price, post-free, 
One Shilling. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.O. 


NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
At all Booksellers and Libraries. 
NEW NOVEL BY DORA RUSSELL. 
A FATAL PAST. 


By the Author of “‘ Footprints in the Snow,” “The Vicar’s 
Governess,” “‘ Beneath the Wave,” &e., &c. 











Mr. Leslie Stephen’s New Book, 


LESLIE STEPHEN, M.A. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 9s. 

Vol. I.—Aims of Ethical Societies—Science and Politics—The 
of Political ey yy of Competition—Social Eq 
Ethics and the Struggle for Existence. 


The Vanity of Philosophising—Forgotten Benefacto. 


the LATIN CHURCH. 
Pages xii.-521, large 8vo, 15s. 


4 Reconciliatio: 
Power of the Ke 
Jurisdiction—11. 
Confession—14, Absolution. 


Confessional. —9. Enforced Confessi 


by the Author and py - Photographs. S8vo, 10s. 6d. “We have 


food and field are to be found in this delightful 


calls himself ‘A i Peripatetic Parson. His 

not, Rowena, robbed thim of a weet ¢ 
as it is enterteining. 

not lately read a of travels more lively and 

Manchester Guardian. 





re examining into the causes 0, 8.” —S) tor. “A 
ley eg Th 


o 


Powerful and y 
struggle.”—Literary Wor id, 
WITH PREFACE BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER 


FRANCE, and fanaa MATILDA of Denmark) A His- 
Serigal Novel. From the Memoirs of BARON SIMOLIN. 12mo, 
s. 


ALLOTMENTS and SMALL HOLD- 


INGS. By 4, P ona. fue of “The Rural Industries of 
England. lustra‘ I._ Allotments—II. Small Holdings—- 
IL. Catal on te 2s. 6d. 


“ Altogether lucid, practical, and valuable.”—Glasgow Herald. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lrp., Lonpon. 


ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & OO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.©., 


Are the sole resentatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

the well-known Artist in FRUTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 

leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 

portant Plates always on view 


Process Blocks gh the se of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND &00. 7 ay the the ch 
in spe nag he Fehologiet eG engased ‘to meet "ibe = of 
and Gublication of 3 of Parochial fal'and Diocesan 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite se 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

Yor the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, d&c., &c., at a moderate cost, 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices : tM HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


NEW WORK BY DR. ALEX. MACLAREN. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., post free. 


THE BEATITUDES, 
AND OTHER SERMONS, 


“* Dr. Maclaren’s new volume will be received with s 

warmth, ae containing an excellent exposition o 
beatitudes. Dr. Maclaren’s work is always full of thought 
and knowledge and power, intensely evangelical, and un- 
failingly fresh.” —British Weekl kly. 














Uniform with the above, price 5s, each, post free. 
CHRIST'S “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. 





“Dr. Maclaren is our id 'y Times, 
THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, ry other 
ermons, 


“The work of a master of pulpit oratory.” —Freeman, 


THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 
5 the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 


” Every sermon glows a unction, and shows intense 
power.”’—Methodist Re 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

ermons. 

“Open the book wherever we may, the temptation to 

read on and on is very great. The volume is invaluable.” 
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LITERATURE. 
A History of Nineteenth- Century Literature. 
By George Saintsbury, Professor of Rhe- 


toric and English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. (Macmillans.) 


Futty six if not seven years have passed since 
there appeared, in the shape of a somewhat 
slight survey of Highteenth-Century Litera- 
ture from the pen of Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
the last foregoing instalment of Messrs. 
Macmillan’s projected ‘‘ History of English 
Literature in Four Volumes”; and now 
that the fourth and final volume, covering 
the years 1780-1895 a.p., is at length in our 
hands, we are surprised and, if the truth 
must be spoken, disappointed to find on the 
title-page, not the distinguished name which 
the publishers’ advertisement had prepared 
us to find there, but that of Prof. Saintsbury, 
already, by his excellent History of Eliza- 
bethan Literature, worthily connected with 
this undertaking; while, furthermore, we 
observe that Mr. Stopford Brooke’s promised 
volume—the first of the proposed series— 
on arly English Literature has of late 
quite disappeared from the firm’s occasional 
announcement-lists. These delays, and the 
change in the personnel of the contributors, 
would seem to indicate a certain degree of 
impracticableness in the scheme set on foot 
by Messrs. Macmillan. Howeverthat may he, 
sure at least it is that Mr. Gosse’s book, 
whether owing to the narrowness of the 
scale imposed upon him, or from some other 
cause not so readily assignable, can hardly 
be looked upon as anything more than 
a sample of average literary craftsman- 
ship; while, notwithstanding that it affords 
abundant evidence of its author’s wide 
knowledge of letters and really rare faculty 
of appreciation, there is no denying that, if 
judged simply by its merits as a History of 
Literature, the volume under our immediate 
notice leaves not a little to be desired. 

We do not now refer merely, or even 
mainly, to the absence (whether through 
oversight or deliberate rejection) of several 
more or less familiar names from Prof. 
Saintsbury’s muster-roll; for these omissions, 
though, perhaps, inconveniently numerous, 
are yet individually of no great importance. 
Moreover, critics who may be disposed to 
find fault on the score of omission will find 
their objections anticipated, and to some 
extent discounted in the Preface, where 
Prof. Saintsbury observes : 


“‘ If some exclusions (not due to mere oversight) 
appear arbitrary or unjust, I would urge that this 
18 not a Dictionary of Authors, nor a Catalogue of 
Books, but a History of Literature; and that to 
body is as impossible as to say 


mention every possi 
everything. .. . Some [of the writers excluded ] 





are really neiges d'antan; some baffle the 
historian in miniature by being rebels to brief 
and exact characterisation; some, nay many, 
are simply crowded out.” 

To this one might fairly rejoin that the 
awkwardness involved in such omissions 
could in some*measure have been obviated 
by the simple device of appending to each 
chapter a short date-list of the more con- 
siderable authors to whom it had been found 
impossible to devote so much as a brief 
sentence of the text. Where, however, the 
book really does lie open to the charge of 
inadequacy is, as we have said, not on the 
score of its exclusions or pretermissions, 
but rather in respect of the specific method 
of treatment applied by the author to those 
writers, and, in particular, to those poets, 
whom he has seen fit to include. This 
method would seem to have its origin in 
the view held by Prof. Saintsbury regarding 
the true nature of the constituents of litera- 
ture proper. Contrasting these with the 
characteristics of science, he observes 
(p. 459) : 

‘*Mathematics give us the example—perhaps 
the only example—of pure science, of what 
all science would be if it could, and of 
what it approaches, ever more nearly, as 
far as it can. It is needless to say that the 
perfect presentation of mathematics is in pure 
symbols, divested of all form and colour, of all 
personal tincture and bias. And it should be 
equally superflous to add that it is in form and 
colour, in suggestion of sound rather than 
in precise expression and sense, in personal 
bias and personal tincture, that not merely the 
attraction but the very essence of literature 
consists.” 

‘*Applied” literature (¢.g., theology, 
philosophy, popular science), he elsewhere 
observes, is ‘‘ that in which the matter is of 
superior importance to the form”; and, 
conversely, pure or absolute literature is, of 
course, that in which the form is of superior 
importance to the matter. Thus it will 
be seen that Prof. Saintsbury altogether 
dissents from the doctrine which, in the 
famous Preface to the first edition of 
his Poems (1853) Matthew Arnold advanced 
on this point, namely, that in poetry “ all 
depends upon the subject,” and that—to 
quote our author’s own words (p. 286)— 


“the fault of most modern poetry and of 
nearly all modern criticism is that the poets 
strive to produce, and the critics expect to 
receive, not an elaborately planned and adjusted 
treatment of a great subject. but touches or 
bursts of more or less beautiful thought and 
writing.” 

In fact, so far as it tends to exalt the 
subject-matter of poetry above its form or 
manner, the principle put forward by 
Matthew Arnold constitutes, in the eyes of 
Prof. Saintsbury, a critical heresy of the 
most pernicious type: and a heresy as 
seductive as it is pernicious, if we may 
judge from the many angry references, 
oblique and direct, to it in these pages, by 
means of which, as it would seem, Prof. 
Saintsbury has felt the necessity of re- 
inforcing his wavering orthodoxy against 
its dangerous fascinations. 

Non nostrum tantas componere lites. Far be 
it from an obscure criticaster to dogmatise, 
with blind presumption, upon a matter over 
which two authorities of widely acknow- 





Iedged eminence are at issue. Indeed, the 
question is not only enormously difficult, 
but distinctly hazardous withal for a feeble 
mediocrity, albeit with never so good in- 
tentions, to meddle in. 


** *Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes 
Within the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites.”’ 

Something, however, we will adventure to 
say, with the object of elucidating, since we 
may not pretend to decide, the point in 
dispute. ‘The form, manner, or style of 
poetry, then—by which is meant the garb 
of melodious aud imaginative language in 
which the native poet instinctively clothes 
his subject—may in this sense, at least, be 
truly described as of paramount importance : 
that, lacking it, the p»et’s message, even 
though it wear a metrical shape, is yet 
essentially unpoetic. In other words, the 
faculty of free musical expression is the one 
indispensable prerequisite to the composition 
of poetry: in such wise that, if this sole 
gift of spontaneous song be withheld, the 
writer, no matter how vast his erudition, 
how delicate his impressibility, and how 
deft his knack of smooth versification, must 
needs fall short of attaining that unique, 
ineffable, divinely harmonious embodiment 
of his thought, to which alone the name of 
poetry may justly be allowed. 

But if the importance be so vast that 
thus belongs to the form or style of poetry, 
what are we to say regarding that which 
attaches to its subject? A great singer, 
who thought and wrote profoundly .~ 
the origin and processes of his art, has 
defined the Poet as one who possesses 
(among other endowments, such as “‘ an 
exquisite sensibility to harmony of num- 
bers, together with the power of pro- 
ducing it”) the faculty of conjuring up 
in himself passions which are indeed far 
from being the same as those produced by 
real events, yet may fairly be described as 
“ pleasing and delightful shadows ” of those 
passions.* Under the influence of the 
creative impulse, the poet calls up before 
his mind (as yet tranquil and undisturbed) 
some passion or emotion such as is common 
to all mankind, which passion he contem- 
plates till, by a species of reaction, the 
tranquillity gradually disappears, and an 
ideal emotion, kindred to that which was 
at the outset the subject of contemplation, 
is gradually produced, and does itself 
actually exist in the mind. Ina this mood 
poetic composition begins and is carried on: 
the language (harmonious and imaginative, as 
a poet's should be) being naturally and inevitably 
suggested to the composer by his feelings, which, 
by a kind of voluntary make-believe, he 
endeavours to identify as closely as pos- 
sible with those proper to one actually 
under the influence of the particular 
passion originally called to mind. Thus, 
the poet’s language or style is properly an 
emanation of his train of thought under 
the stress of an ideal or recollected emotion ; 
and will by right differ from that uttered 
by men under the actual pressure of the 
same emotion only in so far as its main 
object—the communication of pleasure— 





* The language of this paragraph is mainly 
Wordsworth’s, 
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differs from that of ordinary speech ; namely, 
the communication, for practical ends, of our 
thoughts, feelings, and volitions. 

Poetic style, then—and this is the point 
whereat we have been aiming, and whereto 
we would now bespeak the reader’s earnest 
attention—poetic form, manner or style, is, 
rightly understood, the spontaneous out- 
come, the.free and natural efflux of the 

oet’s train of thought or feeling; or (to 

orrow once more from the philosophic 
singer already quoted) it is less the dress 
than the incarnation of his thought. 


“The poet’s subject, if judiciously chosen, 
will naturally, and upon fit occasion, lead him 
to passions the language of which, if selected 
euler and judiciously, must necessarily be 
dignified and variegated, and alive with meta- 
phors and figures. There will thus be no 
necessity for the poet to interweave any foreign 
splendour of his own with that which the 
passion naturally suggests—an incongruous 
proceeding calculated to shock the intelligent 
reader.” 


Unless, then, there go before a propor- 
tionate excitation of passionate thought or 
feeling in the poet, dese can by no possi- 
bility be, on his part, any genuine poetic 
utterance, If the vehicle employed for the 
conveyance of the subject be unduly ornate 
—if we light upon a trivial feeling, a 
commonplace reflection, a trite and jejune 
sentiment, clad in language of exquisite 
harmony and brilliant colour, then we may 
assure ourselves: here, at least, is not true 

etry, but its counterfeit; not native art, 

ut only artifice. And, on the other hand, 
wherever we meet with f r-reaching and 
luminous thought, or emotions lofty and 
glowing, incarnated in language corre- 
spondingly grave and transpicuous, or ardent 
and sublime—wherever (to steal a phrase 
from Matthew Arnold) we meet with “ the 
successful balance of profound sincerity of 
subject with cote sincerity of execu- 
tion ”—there, and there alone, we may rest 
satisfied, is reached the highest watermark, 
the supreme and ultimate triumph, of poetic 
achievement. 

And if this be so—if the style of the 
poet be, in truth, neither more nor less than 
the naked and unadorned embodiment of 
his thought or subject—then it follows 
that they are widely astray indeed who 
would endeavour to put asunder—nay, to 
set in sharp mutual contrast and opposi- 
tion—the two several but interdependent 
elements of poetry called indifferently style 
and substance, form and subject, manner 
and matter. 

Such is, however, unfortunately just what 
Prof. Saintsbury in the course of this book 
over and over again endeavours todo. He 
ome to share Mr. Swinburne’s conviction 
that 


“‘where imagination and harmony are per- 
ceptible in the highest degree, there, even 
though they should be unaccompanied and 
unsupported by any other great quality what- 
ever—even though the ethical or critical faculty 
should be conspicuous by its absence—there, 
and only there, is the best and highest poetry” 
(Miscellanies : ‘* Wordsworth and Byron,” p. 69). 
** There is only one principle (he writes, p. 52) 
on which the valuation of poetic genius can 
properly proceed ; and this is the question, ‘ Is 
the poet rich in essentially poetical moments 


of the highest power and kind?’ And by 
poetical moments I mean those instances of 
expression which, no matter what their subject, 
their intention, or their context may be, cause 
instantaneously in the fit reader a poetical 
impression of the intensest and most moving 
quality.” 

And again, in reference to “the half- 
doubting religiosity” which so many have 
found an obstacle to their enjoyment of Jn 
Memoriam, he observes: ‘‘ But here, again, 
the manner, as always with real poets, 
carries off, dissolves, annihilates the special 
matter for poetical readers.” Now, assuming 
for the nonce the soundness of this maxim— 
a matter open, as we have seen, to the very 
gravest question—we may yet be permitted 
to doubt whether the critical method 
which Prof. Saintsbury has deduced from 
it can be applied to a literary handbook like 
that now before us with satisfactory results. 
Surely something more than a mere series 
of personal impressions, with here and there 
a criticism of some verbal grace or metrical 
tour de force, may be fairly demanded from 
the historian of nineteenth-century verse. 
‘‘ The history of English literature,” writes 
Mr. Stopford Brooke, ‘‘ is the story of what 
great English men and women thought and 
felt, and then wrote down in good prose and 
beautiful poetry.” Wholly to omit, there- 
fore, or to touch as lightly as possible on 
their thoughts and feelings, and to dilate at 
length upon the language they employed to 
record these, seems a somewhat preposterous 
method of telling that story. Yet this is, for 
the most part, what Prof. Saintsbury has 
actually done. Only in a very few cases— 
Burns, for example, and Tennyson, and one 
or two more—has he dealt with anything like 
adequate fulness upon the subjects with 
which the poet’s thoughts and pen were 
occupied ; while in the great majority of 
instances he has deemed it sufficient to give 
us an appreciation—often, it is true, as 
in the case of D. G. Rossetti, delicate, 
impartial and elaborate—of the poet’s style. 
The result of this unfortunate course is that 
the long array of poets (and, let us add, 
prose writers, for to them also the 
observation equally applies) whose works 
are here passed in review, stand out far too 
much as isolated individuals, instead of 
appearing in their proper relationships, as 
the members of an intellectual family of 


many generations bound together by | gré 


common duties, hopes, and aspirations, and 
transmitting from each to other the ever- 
growing spiritual heritage, of which they 
are the guardians and depositaries on behalf 
of mankind. More especially do the 
earlier chapters, on (1) the eighth and 
ninth decades of the eighteenth century, 


and (2) the era of the New Poetry, appear | good 


to have suffered from the adoption 
of this mode of treatment: the account 
given by the author of the later stages 
through which Poetry was conducted from 
Popian artifice and restraint to the glorious 
liberty of Truth and Nature, and of the 
shares severally taken in the work of her 
emancipation by Cowper, Crabbe, and 
Burns, and later on by Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and Scott, being, to our mind, sadly 
meagre and inadequate. 

It is, moreover, a matter for regret that 





we should occasionally find in these pages | 





indications of careless or over-hasty pro- 
duction, such as are under all circumstances 
damaging to the authority of a critic, but 
are especially disastrous, both to it and to 
his book, when this happens to be, as in the 
present instance, a popular survey or 
“‘mind-map” of literature. Is it that 
having recently been made a member of 
the Scotch professoriate, Mr. Saintsbury is 
bent upon demonstrating the wisdom of 
his appointment by a display of that spirited 
indifference to strict accuracy of detail 
which is by some believed to be the 
differentia of the species? We know not; 
but this at least we can vouch for, that—as 
he himself says of De Quincey—at times 
“his facts are not exactly a fact.” This 
haziness of statement—ia truth, it amounts 
to something more than that—now and 
then bears hard upon some luckless 
individual, as, ¢g., the late Robert 
Plumer Ward, whom Prof. Saintsbury, 
not content with omitting his name from 
the chapter on “The New Fiction,” 
actually robs of his novel Zremaine, which 
the Professor here assigns to the pen of a 
contemporary writer, T. H. Lister. A far 
more serious, indeed a cruel, mis-statement 
occurs on p. 61, where the author speaks of 
‘“* Kubla Khan, which Ooleridge says he wrote 
in 1797, but of which no mortal ever heard till 
1816.” Coleridge has, as it is, quite enough 
to answer for on the score of mishandling 
dates: the charge here insinuated against 
him is, we are happy to say, absolutely 
groundless, and has clearly been engendered 
between our author’s prejudice and his 
ignorance. Perdita Robinson, who died 
December 28, 1800, unmistakably refers to 
Kubla Khan in her lines to “‘ To 8. T. Cole- 
ridge, Esq.”’: 
** T’ll mark thy ‘ suany dome,’ and view 
Thy ‘caves of ice,’ thy ‘fields of dew.’ ”’ 


But for a crowning example of “ words 
without knowledge,” we must turn to Prof. 
Saintsbury’s account of Wordsworth. He 
actually informs us that Wordsworth mar- 
ried his cousin, that he traveiled in Germany 
with Coleridge, that his “first volume of 
poems” was published in 1793, that the 
Guide to the Lakes appeared in 1834 
(it was published in 1810), and that ‘even 
adorers”” have allowed all the poet’s 
atest work to be included in the Lyrical 
Ballads of 1800 and the Poems in Two 
Volumes of 1807. This last pronouncement 
is only to be beaten by Mr. John Morley’s 
remark upon the “Ode Composed on an 
Evening of Extraordinary Splendour and 
Beauty,” that it is “‘ the one exception [!] to 
the critical dictum that all Wordsworth’s 
work was done in the decade between 
1798 and 1808.” One wonders what ‘the 
adorers”’ of whom Prof. Saintsbury speaks 
would make of “ Laodamia”’ and “ Dion” ; 
of “Yarrow Visited” and ‘‘ Yarrow Re- 
visited’; of the ‘“‘ Odes to Lycoris,” ‘‘ The 
Primrose of the Rock,” “To May,” and 
“The Wishing-Gate”; of ‘ Departing 
Summer hath assumed,” ‘‘The Minstrels 
played their Christmas Tune,” ‘ Ethereal 
Minstrel, Pilgrim of the Sky,” and the 
group of exquisite ‘“ Evening Voluntaries ” ; 
and, lastly, of a score or more of sonnets, 
including some of the poet’s most crystalline 
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workmanship and loftiest reaches of spiritual 


passion. But against such random general- 
ising remonstrance and argument are alike 
thrown away : it is perfectly simple, highly 
effective, and demands but the exercise of 
a little self-confidence; and it is therefore 
sure to be always, though with more or 
lees caution, practised by the critics, and 
accepted, quite beyond the bounds of 
reason or prudence, by the general public. 
Dr. Johnson, we are told, looked upon 
himself as “a as fellow ” ; 
and Prof. Saintsbury prides himself upon 
his absolute impartiality, and boasts himself 
the possessor of a conscience void of offence 
alike towards authors and the reading 
public. This artless self-criticism serves, 
of course, but to lend an added piquancy to 
those occasional displays of prejudice which 
most persons, we fancy, will have little 
trouble in detecting in this book. Too 
often Prof. Saintsbury’s prepossessions 
result in simple dulness; at times their 
effect is amusing ; once, at least, unhappily, 
it is revolting. His estimate of George 
Eliot’s novels provokes a smile, while 
seriously impairing his general authority 
as a critic; but the tone of his references to 
certain circumstances of her life cannot fail 
to produce, in every manly mind at least, 
indignation and disgust. Prof. Saintsbury 
quotes, as ‘‘a memorable sentence whereon 
a great sermon might be preached,” the 
saying of Henry Kingsley’s Lord Welter: 
“There are some things a fellow can’t do.” 
One of the things (he may depend upon it) 
Lord Welter never could have done is to 
pursue with sly detraction and covert sneer 
the memory of a dead woman of great intel- 
lect, and of a noble and generous, if not 
always and absolutely unerring, spirit. 


T. Huronrson. 








The Lost Possessions of England: Essays in 
Imperial History. By Walter Frewen 
Lord. (Bentley. ) 


Waar is an Empire? No one knows. 
Quot imperia tot sententiae. Each State 
which has assumed the purple, from the 
Holy Roman to the unholy Haytian Empire, 
modifies the definition to suit its own 
convenience. Austria, Germany, Russia, 
even Turkey, cling on more or less 
avowedly to the skirts of the Hadrians 
and Constantines of old. But beyond these 
shadowy, if respectable, claims what test 
will serve? A vast, compact, populous 
territory? Such is the American Union. 
Remoteness and variety of foreign posses- 
sions? Then, are Holland, Portugal, and 
Spain empires still? Conquest, or absorp- 
tion, of previously distinct races and states ? 
Herein Spain, Italy, the British Isles, and 
Switzerland are not far behind Austro- 
Hungary. Or is it the form of government ? 
No Church without a bishop—no Empire 
without anemperor? But, then, what is an 
emperor? Surely popular instinct would 
define him as a despot of the first rank— 
mild and benevolent if you like, but always 
more or less of the despot. The first 
Napoleon was an emperor; the third tried 
to be; Soulouque was a genuine black 
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travesty. In Europe the Oaesars are 
extinct, for both the Czar and the Sultan 
are Asiatic phenomena: our titular emperors 


are all sore let and hindered in their 
imperial omnipotence by fractious parlia- 
ments and irreverent journalists. Olearly 


degrees of despotism are not the test. The 
French Empire survives, and grows under 
the name of Republic: Ireland would 
never be imperialist, even under the iron 
rule of an “‘ uncrowned king.” 

So when we English speak of our Empire, 
we are applying an indefinite, ambiguous 
term ina sense wholly peculiar, individual, 
and novel. Etymologically the word is apt 
enough ; historically its suggestions are 
fallacious and misleading. We use it till 
a better can be invented, and when will 
that be? ‘British Posseseions,” the term 
favoured by Mr. Lord, is peculiarly in- 
felicitous, because it is not the dominium but 
the imperium which is claimed by our 
central government. ‘“‘ British colonies” is 
no doubt a good, sounding, Latin phrase, 
and still better is our native term, ‘‘ Her 
Majesty’s Plantations”; but, then, many of 
our possessions never were, and for climatic 
reasons never can be, colonies at all, and 
many which were and are colonies were not 
British, but Spanish, Portuguese, French, 
or Dutch. So an Empire we must call it— 
this perfectly novel and unprecedented power 
which a seafaring nation has unconsciously, 
instinctively, often clumsily, extended to the 
ends of the earth. We do but borrow the 
name from Rome, to whom alone in the roll 
of history it rightfully belongs. For other 
empires, ancient and modern, were but 
more or less short-lived agglomerations 
of conquered countries held together by 
force or superior civilisation. The Romans 
first raised the occupation and govern- 
ment of their conquests to a practical 
art; they failed in perpetuating their 
ideal because the Roman aristocracy which 
was to devote itself exclusively to the pro- 
fession of government, became degenerate 
and unequal to the task. Yet the system 
long survived from the very boldness and 
originality of its conception. Call them 
robbers, murderers, tyrants—so they were; 
but when they governed well, as surely they 
often did, it was not because they were 
philanthropists or saints, but because they 
liked it—because they felt it a pleasure and 
a pride and a duty to govern well: because, 
in short, they were artists in government. 
And herein lies the true analogy between 
the two great empires, Roman and British. 
Other resemblances are more or less super- 
ficial, while the contrasts are numerous. 
For one thing, the invention of the compass 
lies between them. True, Rome did send 
out isolated feelers at first ; but its inevitable 
object was the conquest of the whole 
Mediterranean coasts, and that achieved, it 
expanded its frontiers, but always in a ring- 
fence. It was thus forced to include some 
unprofitable territories and peoples ; the loss 
of a single member was the signal for the 
disintegration of the whole body ; a stupe- 
fying centralisation alone could cope with 
the administration of so vast a region. Not 
sothe English. Wandering round the world 
they planted little settlements on any shore 





desert continent, seizing a Spanish town, 
storming a French fortress—Europe knowing 
little, nor caring much, about their doings. 
Some of these possessions they neglected, 
some they carelessly handed over as make- 
weights in various European treaties, some 
they strengthened as sentry posts and houses 
of call, some they nursed into rich colonies, 
some they allowed to grow up of themselves 
into populous states. Each had its own 
separate history; and, luckily, each was 
administered, or not administered, separ- 
ately and on its own merits. For a con- 
tinuous colonial policy, or a centralised 
colonial system, we have hitherto never 
attempted. The Roman Empire was formed 
by the gradual expansion of a circle of 
conquest which had Rome for its centre; 
the British sprang up sporadically in a 
hundred centres, widely separated and far 
remote. A policy deliberately formed and 
steadily pursued inspired the whole course 
of Roman aggression ; the British Empire 
was, and has hardly yet ceased to be, 
experimental. Herein lies its profound 
contrast to the Roman model: its novelty, 
its perfect originality, its apparent weakness, 
its real strength and promise. England 
could afford to neglect, to abandon, to 
surrender, to exchange these outlying 
members, to keep them in reserve lazily 
ripening till the time came for using them, 
to start a hundred fresh beginnings instead 
of rounding off what she had begun, always 
with some vague hope but rarely any 
definite designs for the future. Always 
experiment, or rather the collection of 
materials for future experiment. And 
thus did the British Empire growup. Over 
the result we crow with pride ; our enemies 
sigh with envy. But if once we look back 
on our achievements in the light of our 
opportunities, we may blush for the Empire 
that might have been, that fate thrust into 
our hands and that we wantonly let slip. 
Into these wider reflections Mr. Lord’s 
‘“« Essays in Imperial History” cannot fail to 
lead every reader; for behind each episode 
of our colonial history there looms the pro- 
blem of Empire—what, how, why it was: 
its past, its present, and its future. Of the 
book we shall say little in detail; it affords 
too many temptations to comment and 
quotation. A few remarks seem open to 
objection. Surely it isa mere legend that 
slaves’ backs were used in Java as ledgers 
on which to brand the revenue accounts 
(p. 238); the parodied letter of Byng 
(p. 124) is an error of taste; the note 
(p. 165) on the present Cuban war is care- 
lessly misleading. But all the same it is 
an excellent little book, and one to be 
commended and recommended ; for it is 
singularly opportune and useful. The 
history of our dealings with certain 
possessions—Dunkirk and Minorca, for 
instance—is so scattered about and so in- 
volved in other events that few can retain 
it as a continuous thread. Only by some 
such separate treatment can we estimate 
properly the comparative folly of each 
surrender, even of that astounding triumph 
of diplomacy, the exchange of Cuba and the 
Philippines for Minorca at the Peace of 
Paris. Moreover, the narrative is well 








Nero, though his Haytian empire was a 





they fancied, occupying a new island ora 


executed; always concise, clear pointed, 
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and embellished by many lively sallies, | party squabbles and bureaucratic peddling | with it a new edition or translation of the 
curious details and well-chosen scraps of| they never gat down to think. Because | incomparable ‘ Fairy Tales.’” 
biography. Mr. Lord, under the advice of | they were not philosophers. Because to How, then, are we to account for the 
the late Sir John Seeley, has selected nine | look a decade ahead, an age, & century, | fact that twenty years have passed since 
of our lost possessions for special treatment. | seemed to them visionary and unprofes- | Andersen was laid in his grave, and that 
The most important of all, New England, | sional; and the few who dared to do so— | only now, tardily as it were, comes an 
he omits for sentimental reasons. Others | Chatham, Beaconsfield, and one other still | English life of the man whose stories are 
he briefly touches on in his Introduction. | with us—they laughed down as mounte- in England like household words ? 
Had he given a full summary of each with | banks. Because they would not pause to; The reason I take to be that Andersen’s 
dates, or even arranged them in tabular | descry—neither Elizabeth, nor Cromwell, | autobiography has stopped the way. So 
form, we feel that the book would have been | nor Walpole, nor Pitt, nor Canning—as | early as 1546 Mary Howitt—in her own 
more useful and final, though doubtless | they might have descried, the natural destiny | small way, by the by, a real poet—trans- 
harder reading. Less didactic it would | of their race to a cosmopolitan maritime | lated the firstinstalment of his Reminiscences. 
hardly have been, though Seeley thought | empire. That grand conception they would | Then came later instalments, one of great 
otherwise. Surely the cumulative effect | not grasp, steeped as they were in the con- | importance carrying down the narrative to 
would have been stronger ; surely our five servative prejudices of European diplomacy. | 1855, and another to 1867. Of this last Mr. 
cessions of Guadaloupe and three of Mar- | It has never been realised ; probably it never Bain makes no mention in his Introduction ; 
tinique were worth more dwelling on; and will be. We are too late. Yet it might | and of the Story of my Life, published in 
had Mr. Lord written a month later, he | have been, but for the statesmen. If only 1855, he says that “‘ it has never been trans- 
would hardly have dismissed our latest | some Chatham or Hastings had succeeded | lated into English.” But here there is some- 
surrender on the ground that “ the destiny | James I.! Once started and authorised, the | thing that needs more explanation than I 
of the Transvaal is fairly obvious.” Imperial impulse would have marched of | can give, inasmuch as I am writing away 
He has no mercy for folio traditions. itself. The people would have followed | from London, and without access to the 
Thus he positively defonds—to our surprise | gladly—nay, we know what great things | Danish volume of 1855; for there is before 
and dvlight—the “political crime » of| they did without, or in spite of, their timid | me an English version of the Story of my 
Charles Il. in selling for a fancy price | leaders. The wealth and energy wasted on | Life, published by Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Dunkirk, that stupid acquisition of Orom- | civil strife and continental struggles would | Son, & Marston, and bearing the date of 
well, where, as was aptly said, “‘ we lay | have been concentrated on the achievement | 1871, which certainly carries the auto- 
as a Mouse between the cat’s Paws.” The of an overpowering maritime supremacy, biography to 1855, with a break at that 
Protector’s reputation as a statesman was and the ideal British Empire would have | date, and beyond that again to 1867, and 
saved by his premature death ; for, in truth,| been built up. And to what purpose ? | corresponds, paragraph for paragraph ap- 
his foreign policy was not in advance but| What would be its aims, its policy, its| parently, with the Selbstbiographie, also 
a little behind the times. Whether he} advantage to the Mother Country and to | before me, given in the German edition of 
meditated some such vast schemes as Gus- | the world? Surely not visions of boundless Andersen’s works published at S:rasburg in 
tavus or Charles XII. or Napoleon, or conquests, of new continents too unweildy | 1881. However, be the facts what they may 
whether he merely clung on to the old| to govern, of wholesale robbery of Spanish | —and I am far from wishing to impugn the 
delusion that the honour and interests of | an Dutch colonies, of vast streams of statements of so accomplished a_biblio- 
England required her to hold some posses- wealth flowing home from our remote grapher as Mr. Bain—this at least is clear, 
sions on the Continent, his policy was possessions to enrich and corrupt the| that, from a date antecedent to the great 
equally shortsighted. In a learned intro-| capitalists of Great Britain. No, our| Danish writer's death, the British public 
duction to his edition of the Journal of obvious policy was to plant all over the | have been in possession of his own account 
Joachin Hans, Mr. Firth has recently col- | world, not dépots of rum and missionaries, of his own life, and that any would-be 
lected all that is to be known about the | but centres of British influence, everywhere | biographer might naturally therefore hesi- 
secret missions of Sexby, Stouppe, and Hane | to rule and teach the art of ruling as we tate to place himself, as it were, at a 
to the Huguenots and Frondeurs between | are doing in India to-day, and, avoiding the | disadvantage. 
1651 and 1654. In these obscure negotia- | error of the Romans in imposing everywhere Mistakenly so, no doubt, as Mr. Bain has 
tions, Oleron, Arcachon, or a port on the | their own civilisation, to hasten the develop- | shown. Though the Story of my Life— 
Gironde are suggested as the price of| ment of the native civilisation of each of | Iam speaking here of the English version 
English support. A_ better opening soon | our conquests. Such an Empire would | before me—is a charming book, character - 
appeared, and in 1658 Cromwell occupied | have been invulnerable because so elastic. | istic to a degree, full of Andersen’s childlike 
Dunkirk with the applause of his gaping It would have brought peace, wealth, and | optimism, his dainty fancy, his bright and 
subjects. What disgrace and humiliation | happiness to the darkest places of the | graceful humour—qualities that did not 
it brought to Britain is grimly told by | earth ; it would have paid its way; it would | in his case exclude a certain shrewdness— 
Mr. Lord: he spares us nothing. But have given us @ commanding voice in the | yet it is a book that stands, like many 
he never does. Thus, itis cruel to remind | counci of Europe. Such an Empire the | another autobiography — Rousseau’s Con- 
us—us who have been dragooned into com- | instinct of our great captains and humble | fessions, for example—in need of verifica- 
placency over our Ionian and other mag- | adventurers was ever groping after. But tion and control. Mr. Bain quotes “‘ Edward 
nanimous cessions—that from 1850 till we | the politicians would not have it so. It is| Collin, Andersen’s oldest and most intimate 
bundled out in 1864 we put up with the| a dreary story, but Mr. Lord has made the | friend,” to the effect that the “‘ story” is a 
brazen impudence of the Ionian parliament, | best of it. E. Purcert, | “ production of daily shifting moods”; and 
which, among other insults, insisted every Mr. Bain adds, on his own account, ‘“‘cer- 
session, after the speech from the throne, tainly a more misleading book can scarcely 
on having a priest in to purify the chamber | Hans Christian Andersen: & Biography. By| be imagined.” So he retells the story 
from the pollution of the Queen’s represen-| . Nisbet Bain. (Lawrence & Bullen.) soberly, carefully, critically, perhaps with a 


tative. Even Mr. Gladstone, it seems, had ‘ ss little less than full fellow-feeling for the 
to put up with disinfection. = So roy spr tant yor - rhaps, | wayward, daemonic, half-irrational, half- 


In his Preface the author points six p A : inspired, element in Andersen’s character, 
morals from his tale—all very 4 very not ere this found an English biographer. 4 


but certainly with great fulness of know- 
grave, and very urgent. But the lesson : . ledge, not only as regards the facts of 
which includes them all, which inspires | “be i the one foreign author whom we can| Andersen’s own life, and the books by him 
oy page of the book, is that one which ae wee a's — Ke ms a from long | and about him, but also as regards Danish 
England has ever been slow to learn, never | joo u n frm anal ak hg FF literature generally. Here Andersen's por- 
slower than now—the need of foresight. | pave = the delight of our children for three trait is placed, as one may say—and it gains 
What British enterprise and courage has| generations, and their popularity among us thereby—in its right national frame. 
done, British statesmen have delighted to increases rather than diminishes as time goes 
yndo, And why? Because amid their!on; scarcely a year passes without bringing 















































As Mr. Bain says, 


An interesting figure beyond all doubt: a 
most interesting figure. Mr. Bain has had 
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an admirable subject. Andersen himself was 
fond of regarding his own life as a fairy 
tale; and, in good sooth, we may so regard 
it too. There was the good fairy who pre- 
sided at his birth in the little humble 
cobbler’s cot at Odense. She gave him 
genius, genius alone of all the gifts in her 
casket ; but what a gift it was! With it 
education even became superfluous, poverty 
could not depress. He made his way against 
all disadvantages, his way not to wealth, 
but to something better and higher—to a 
life, however clouded occasionally by critics, 
of bright, sunny intellectual enjoyment 
among his peers at home and abroad, to a 
fame that may rightly be called world-wide, 
and to that affectionate place in the heart 
of his readers, which even great intellectual 
power does not by any means always secure. 
He was neither a supreme poet nor a 
great novelist, still less an even adequate 
dramatist. But he was an exquisite weaver 
of fairy and other stories, bringing to his 
loom the threads of a delicate and almost 
iridescent fancy. What children will like 
in the way of literature it is very difficult 
for the grown-up judge to say. I lately saw 
a statement that R. L. Stevenson’s poems, 
professedly recording the experience of 
childhood, are rather calculated to please 
the adult reader; and yet I am acquainted 
with two little critics, aged respectively six 
and eight, who are very fond of those 
poems, and know several of them by heart. 
And so, apart from experience, one might 
perhaps have thought Andersen’s tales too 
fraught with inner meaning—the bright 
fabric of them too soberly ‘‘shot” with 
life’s sadder lore—to please the child’s 
taste for a simple story. But against 
experience who can argue? Children do 
love these tales. As Mr. Bain says, three 
generations have delighted in them— 
finding, it may be, an added charm in 
the very depth, felt dimly rather than 
understood, an attraction in the inner and 
mysterious meaning. To live for ever in 
the hearts of the little ones—is not that 
indeed fame ? Frank T. Marzrats. 








Catholic Socialism. By Francesco S. Nitti, 
Professor of Political Economy at Naples. 
Translated by Mary Mackintosh, with | 
an Introduction by D. G. Ritchie. 
(Sonuenschein. ) 


Macautay noted long ago that marvellous 
faculty of adaptability so often displayed 
by the Roman Catholic Church, in virtue of 
which it has been enabled to enlist in its 
service many enthusiasms which might 
otherwise have been hostile. The truth of 
this remark has seldom been more strikingly 
illustrated than by the attempts made in so 
many countries of late years to capture the 
great Socialist movement, which in many 
of its forms has assumed an attitude so 
violently opposed to Catholicism, and, in 
fact, to religion in general. 

The story of this remarkable episode of 
our day, so far as it has developed itself to 
the present date, has found a worthy 
chronicler in Prof. Nitti. The scope of his 
work is, indeed, somewhat wider than its | 
itle would indicate ; for while treating most ' 





fully of the social movements within the 
Catholic Church, the author has by no means 
confined himself exclusively to these. It 
would, indeed, be difficult to obtain from 
any quarter a more comprehensive survey 
of the social problem in the chief civilised 
nations of the world than is furnished in the 
present volume. It is to be feared that 
there are few, if any, in this country who 
have so accurate a knowledge of the 
existing circumstances of Italy as Prof. 
Nitti shows of those of England. 

The author commences by a brief review 
of the social conflicts of antiquity, in refer- 
ence to which he is perhaps rather too 
peremptory in affirming the entire absence 
of anything like Socialistic ideas in the 
modern sense. Many will think that he 
commits an equal or greater error in the 
opposite direction when treating of the 
economic doctrines of early Christianity. It 
would certainly seem that he overstates the 
extent to which communistic views may be 
traced in the New Testament, and such 
statements as the following are far too 
unqualified : 


‘* We are bound to admit that Christianity was 
a vast economic revolution more than anything 
else. The first Christians did not seek to 
acquire wealth; like Christ, they sovght to 
annihilate it . . . The early Fathers of the 
Church, faithful to the teachings of Christ, 
professed thoroughly communistic theories. 
They lived among communistic surroundings.” 


It can only be pronounced an extravagant 
paradox, of a kind which it is fair to say 
that Prof. Nitti does not elsewhere indulge 
in, when we are told: 


“« We may, consequently, and without any fear 
of exaggeration, affirm that most of the great 
schisms and conflicts by which the Catholic 
Church has been torn were simply economical 
conflicts.” 


The most valuable part of the book, 
however, is that which deals with the 
various religious-social movements of the 
present day. The author’s standpoint would 
seem to be that of an Italian Catholic of 
the Liberal school, opposed to papal infalli- 
bility, but dreading more the aggressive 
spirit of irreligion rampant in so man 
continental countries, and looking to the 
Church as the only power capable of solving 
the social question. The general fairness 
and impartiality of his attitude are worthy 
of all praise. Considerably the largest 
amount of space is devoted to Germany, as 
the country in which Socialism has un- 
questionably assumed the greatest pro- 
portions of recent years. The growth of 
the Social Democratic party during the 
last quarter of a century istrulyastonishing. 
In 1871 they polled 100,000 votes all over the 
country, and returned a single member. In 
1893 their strength had risen to two millions, 
and they returned no less than forty- 
five representatives. ‘‘This astounding 
progress has inspired the Social Democrats 
with a boundless faith in their own strength, 
and in the future which they believe awaits 
them.” These facts might furnish some 
food for reflection to those in this country 
who are congratulating themselves on 
the utter insignificance of the newly 
organised Socialist party, which could only 





command 5,000 votes. They might re- 
member, if we consider the difference 
in the franchise of the two countries, that 
the English Socialists are certainly quite as 
strong in numbers as their German con- 
geners were to start with, and it would be 
rash to pronounce it utterly impossible that 
the former may grow at the rate the latter 
have done. 

While inflexibly hostile to the Social 
Democrats, many of the leaders of German 
Catholicism have found it necessary to put 
forward an advanced social programme in 
order to retain the allegiance of the artisan 
section of their communion. The founder 
of this movement was Ketteler, the late 
Archbishop of Mayence, of whom Prof. 
Nitti gives an interesting account. His 
view was pushed still further by Moufang, 
one of the canons of his cathedral, who 
represented the city in the Reichstag for 
many years. The present parliamentary 
leader of the Catholic Socialists is Canon 
Hitze, whose economic views are of a 
pronounced collectivist nature. He 


“‘never for a moment hesitates in following 
out his theories to their extreme consequences ; 
he is a convinced Socialist, and considers that 
Socialism, understood in a large and Christian 
sense, is the future towards which our modern 
society is tending.” 


In Austria, though revolutionary Socialism 
is by no means so strong as in Germany, 
the Catholic social movement has assumed 
scarcely inferior dimensions. Here it has 
been largely mingled with the anti-semitic 
agitation, which our author truly observes 
is just as much economical as religious in 
its basis. 

Passing on to France, the mother country 
of European Socialism, we notice even here 
the same tendency. The leader of the 
Catholic Socialists in that country is Count 
Albert de Mun, whose career has been one 
of the most remarkable in modern French 
politics; and even those who most disagree 
with his views cannot fail to recognise in 
him an honesty and unselfishness of purpose 
which stand out in bright relief against the 
general low tone of public morality. 





Y |The French Catholic Socialists have, for a 


good number of years, had a well defined pre - 
gramme, and all strive towards the sameer | 
and under the same colours. With the exceptio.. 
of a few points touching on religious matters, 
the programme of De Mun and his collaborators 
is identical with that of the most advanced 
Socialists.” 


In his concluding chapter, Prof. Nitti treats 
of ‘‘The Papacy and the Social Question.” 
He considers the fact that the present Pope 
has allowed leading Catholic ecclesiastics in 
various countries to identify themselves 
with the new movement to be in itself an 
indication that ‘‘ between the principles of 
the Church and those of pacific evolutionary 
Socialism there is no absolutely open con- 
tradiction.” 

These words may be said to express the 
general keynote of the book, which may 
again be commended to all earnest students. 


R. Seymour Lone. 
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NEW NOVELS, 


Confession. By Elizabeth E. Evans, 
(Sonnenschein. ) 
Up in Arms. By Margery Hollis. In 3 
vols. (Bentley.) 
A Woman Intervenes. 
(Chatta & Windus.) 
Joe Ford. By Sydney Newton. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 
Roger Vanbrugh’s Wife. 
geant. (Hutchinson.) 
The Life of Nancy. By Sarah Orme Jewett. 
(Longmans. ) 
A Self-Denying Ordinance. By M. Hamil- 
ton. (Heinemann.) 
The History of Godfrey Kinge. By W. 
Carlton Dawe. (Ward & Downey.) 
A Philanthropist at Large. By G. W. Apple- 
ton. (Downey.) 
Tue fascinating cler, whose presence 
breeds wy Den yt of his flock 
is a common case in novels, Confession is 
a distinct variation on this theme. The 
Rev. David Stearns, more or less openly 
courted by most of the ————— women 
of Bloomfield (Vermont), chooses Lucy 
mean — —— . _ answers his 
ro y confessin; e unsuspected 
comet of a misfortune S hich happened to 
her as a schoolgirl. David Stearns is 
tempted to a counter-confession : a similar, 
but graver secret has long been the subject 
of bitter remorse to him, but from excel- 
lent motives he decides to remain silent. 
He marries Lucy Allen; and they are 
very happy until the malice of a dis- 
= rival to the Rector’s affections 
finds its een in the discovery of his 
wife’s early fault, which this person su 
poses to be still concealed from him. The 
shock of finding her old transgression known 
kills Lucy Stearns ; and in his despair her 
husband, rather inexplicably perhaps, re- 
proaches himself with not having confessed 
to her his own secret. He gives up his 
living and returns to his old profession of 
medicine. While they are burying Lucy 
Stearns, a protégée of hers, a village girl 
who had been suspected a few years before 
of drowning an illegitimate child, throws 
herself into the river. So inexorable is 
Mrs. Evans in illustrating what seems to be 
her serious conviction, that in this world, at 
least, all faults are punished, whether 
repented of or no. Doctrine apart, her 
book is an interesting one, clearly and care- 
fully, if rather enqpenpethatieniir written, 
and showing humour and dexterity in the 
development of its minor incidents and 
secondary , 


In Up in Arms, a bride, who has suddenly 
discovered that she has been married for 
her money, rebels and secedes. A number 
of complications enable the author to 
delay her submission until the end of a 
third volume, and even at intervals to 
make it appear rather doubtful, thanks to an 
me — ~ — ay to become 
troublesome, but is happily disposed of at 
last, and to other ovlees. The plot 
at a small 
eroine takes 


By Robert Barr. 


By Adeline Ser- 


involves sketches of soci 
seaside place, where the 





, but where her husband happens 


to ve property; and though Miss 
Hollis has used material exceedingly well- 
worn, she has contrived to make her old 
ladies, their scandal and tea-fights and 
garden-parties, diverting enough. Noel, 
the heroine, is a graceful creation ; and the 
conversion of Sir Piers Fordham from a 
cold fortune-hunter into a loving husband 
is managed with discretion and probability. 


Love, finance, and American journalism 
are the motives of Mr. Barr’s new novel, 
which tells how two penniless young men, 
having secured the option of a mica-mine 
somewhere in Oanada, endeavoured to float 
it on the London market; how they were 
duped by a partner, and how the daughter 
of a millionaire came to their rescue. She 
married one of the two friends; the other 
married a young woman connected with the 
New York Argus, who at the beginning of 
the story had turned his credulity to 
professional account in a most shameless 
manner. 4 Woman Intervenes is undeniably 
exciting: it is full of shrewd observation, 
and it contains one original character 
(Miss Jennie Brewster), and one very 
dramatic incident. 


Joe Ford is the story of an elaborate hoax 
devised by an eccentric baronet who has a 
weakness for moral experiments. The plot 
is most ingenious and astonishing; but the 
author’s grammar is deplorable, and most 
of his characters a lifeless. Leslie 
Keith, a young man brought up by his rich 
cousin without any moral education, is, per- 
haps, an exception. But the story is one 
which must be read for its plot, or not at 
all; and on that condition will no doubt be 
& success. 


All who revere the traditions of old- 
fashioned melodrama will be delighted with 
Roger Vanbrugh’s Wife, in which Miss 
Sergeant has been careful to combine 
the elements desirable to ensure success in 
this kind. An impeccable heroine, whose 
“birth is wrapt up in mystery”; a really 
complete villain, a blackhearted Frenchman 
with small, evil eyes and a sardonic smile ; 
and a Polish Anarchist who bore before 
marriage the remarkably Polish name of 
Venetia Zavertal, are the most striking 
members of an exhaustive collection of 
traditional types. Miss 4 ~~ vocabu- 
lary is traditional too, and her catastrophe 
a most satisfactory one by all the rules, since 
it includes two marriages and an exemplary 
horse-whipping. This is a story which will 
make middle-aged people feel young again. 

It is not often that a book of short stories 
contains anything so excellent as the best 
of those included in the same volume with 
The Life of Nancy. Miss Jewett’s tales 
have obviously received the form in which 
they were first conceived, and which suits 
them perfectly: they are not long stories 
boiled down, nor yet meaningless, ejacula- 
tory episodes, but complete and adequate 
records—" specimen days”’ in people’s lives, 
sympathetic sketches of New England 
manners, lifelike and yy Oy ions. 
Nothing better, perhaps, in this way has 
been done for a long time that the little 
story called ‘‘A War Debt,” in which a 








Bostonian visits a ruined Southern home to 
restore an heirloom stolen in the Civil 
War; or that other, in which a widow 
carries flowers to the graves of her three 
husbands, sums up the merits of each, and is 
tortured by doubts as to which deserves the 
special honour of “the only rose.” And the 
portraits of the old Longport shipmasters in 
“ All my sad Captains” are not to be easily 
forgotten. There is one drawback to this 
book—that it is not all written in one 
language. Miss Jewett’s own style is so 
careful and pleasing that the dialect which 
most of her personages speak jars dis- 
agreeably, and a harmonious impression is 
sacrificed to an extremely false (though all 
but universal) notion of realism. 


If A Self-Denying Ordinance is Mr. M. 
Hamilton’s first book, he is to be congratu- 
lated upon it; for it is a fine and mature 
performance. Sir Nicholas Osborne, a young 
man of small means and extravagant habits, 
who has cheated at baccarat and retired 
from the Guards in ee, falls in 
love, while living on his Ulster property, 
with Joanna Conway, the daughter of a 
country attorney and his Puritan wife. 
They are engaged; and Joanna, at first in- 
different and only anxious for a less 
monotonous life than that of Ballylone, 
soon becomes deeply attached to Sir 
Nicholas. They both go to stay at his 
married sister’s, in England, and there 
Sir Nicholas comes under the sway 
of an old flame—a married woman, 
Lady Florence Delacque. He is weak 
and she is vain. They elope, and 
Jounna returns broken-hearted to her 
parents. A year later the two delin- 
quents are living together at a me 
to the scandal of the neighbourhood ; 
for there is a child, and . Delacque 
will not make things easier by pro- 
ceedin in the Divorce Court. n- 
demned to poverty and isolation, they soon 
tire of each other, and at last Lady Florence 
is reduced to seek comfort in anaesthetics. 
Joanna cannot altogether avoid her old 
lover: she meets him and talks with him, 
hoping vainly that she may be of use, as a 
friend, to a man whom she trusts no more, 
but still loves. Things go from bad to 
worse with Sir Nicholas, till at last his 
brother-in-law, Lord Meredyth, interferes, 
and offers to make Lady Florence an 
allowance if she will go abroad, and to 
pay Sir Nicholas’s debts if he will emigrate 
and work for his living. When he meets 
Joanna to sa. -bye, she offers to go 
with him as his wife. Against everyone's 
advice, they are married; and the story 
ends with the gloomy prospect of a sacrifice 
destined to be vain; for Joanna has no 
illusions about the character of the man 
for whom she is wrecking her life. This 
story is told with great reticence, with in- 
sight and pathos, in a manner which is at 
once impersonal and sympathetic. Mr. 
Hamilton is a master of dialogue, and his 
studies of character are very conscientious, 
even where, as in much that relates to 
Lady Meredyth’s society, he inclines to 
> It would _— been well if 

ere were fewer paragraphs on every page. 
But this book has vigour and interest 
enough to excuse many faults. 


n-ne Soe ee eee 
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The History of Godfrey Kinge seems to 
have been suggested by hazy recollections 
of Zom Jones, David Copperfield, and Japhet 
in Search of a Father. If that is any recom- 
mendation, so much the better; for, con- 
sidered as a work of imagination, it has 
neither common probability nor sublime 
extravagance in its favour, and is, to tell 
the truth, a very dull, slovenly, and ex- 
asperating book. 


A Philanthropist at Large is a broad farce, 
in which nothing and no one is serious from 
beginning to end. Tommy Tipkins, an 
amiable drunkard, who becomes the agent 
of an American “ philanthropist,” has 
adventures ridiculous enough to make him 
a pleasant travelling companion on some of 
our Southern lines. 

F. Y. Eooxzs. 








SOME COUNTRY BOOKS. 


Moorland Idylls. By Grant Allen. bey 
& Windus.) Mr. Grant Allen is nothing if 
he is not an evolutionist. Each of the thirty- 
three short essays in this volume crystallises 
round an evolutionary dogma. They are full 
of local colour, v gestive to a naturalist 
and lightened by touches of humour, which, 
however, is occasionally flippant. The reader 
cannot but acknowledge their charm, slight as 
they are; but he is confronted in each, when 
most enjoying the sweet Surrey landsca 
which Mr, Allen paints so well, with the evolu- 
tionary creed. Every difficulty in nature is 
solved by the two potent laws of the survival 
of the fittest and the effect of environment. 
Who would recognise the nightjar as ‘“‘a 
stranded nocturnal bird of early type, with very 
few modern improvements and additions” ? 
Why does the _ rabbit a white 
undertail? To act, says the author, as a 
danger-signal to its companions: when it runs 
and shows its white tail, they must take warning 
and flee also. The spontaneously sown Scotch 
fir would almost certainly have perished, if 
browsed down perpetually by cattle before it 
could have acquired “some thirty rings of 
annual growth just below the level of the soil ” 
in its attempt to reach three inches of upright 
growth. These principles are applied to the 
shrike, to thrushes, adders, frogs, orchises— 
everything. The fancifulness of this mode of 
reasoning may be seen in the author’s remarks 
on the green woodpecker : 


“*He is not wholly devoid of those external adorn- 
ments which are the result of generations of 
aesthetic preference’’ ; ‘his ground-tone of green, 
indeed, serves, no doubt, a mainly protective 
function by enabling him to escape notice among 
the leaves of the woodland ”’ ; 


and more to the same effect. But Mr. Grant 
Allen’s great master is equally emphatic against 
this view : 

** If green woodpeckers alone had existed, and we 
did not know that there were many black and pied 
kinds, I dare eay that we should have thought the 
green colour was a beautiful adaptation to conceal 
this tree-frequenting bird from its enemies; and, 


consequently, that it was a character of import- 
ance, and had been 


eory ot as it 1.” oe —e is probably in chief 
part due to rex ection.’’—Orig'n of Species, p. 
158, ed. vi, 1872. ad 


Barring the obtrusive philosophy, these essays 
are light and pleasant reading. 


By Tangled Paths. By H. Mead Briggs. 
(Frederick bey ne The sweet home scenery 
8 


acquired through natural | P&pers 


fields—all appeal to his love of beauty, and he 
describes them so graphically that his 
readers find themselves sharing his pleasure. 
Who that has rambled over Leith Hill and 
through the contiguous deep lanes would not 
welcome the infectious note of appreciative 
admiration which is here struck? It is not 
given to everyone to recall his sensations in 

ing through the tangled country lanes 
with the same vigour as does Mr. Briggs. 
These essays first saw the light in the Kentish 
Gazette, and many will be glad to possess 
them in book form. The nightingale is 
evidently the author’s favourite, but he can 
read the dark character of the crow as 
faithfully as the lovelorn moods of the Attic 
bird. A pleasant chapter describes the old- 
world streets of Folkestone. It is little to be 
wondered at that he falls into a eral mis- 


take in supposing that the barn-ow! is only anoc- 
turnal bird. We have often seen it flying along 
the hed ws on dull, dark days. When the 


author diverges into social science—the exist- 
ence of so many poor, or the masculine habits 
of the modern woman—he does not drop his 
plummet very deep; and yet many old-fashioned 
folk would agree in his views that women 
“« disgrace their sex by smoking, wearing man’s 
costume, playing football, and indulging in 
man’s es.” As a book of the country for 
the country, Mr. Briggs’s little volume will 
give much pleasure. 


Chats about British Birds. By J. W. Tutt. 
(Gill.) Among the many books treating of 
birds and flowers which have been written of 
late years—country books, as they ma 
distinctively be called—this unpretending little 
volume may be mentioned with ——— The 
author gives a chapter to each group of 
British finds, describes their characteristics, 
and illustrates some of the leading members of 
each. A few of these woodcuts are extremely 
bad—as, tJ instance, oS 1. supposed 
wagtail feeding the young cuckoo ; the magpie, 
which is hard ae ob the young quails ; and 
the hawfinch, which is exceptionally unlike. 
This is a pity, as most of the other illustrations 
do illustrate, the text. When Mr. Tutt writes 

lainly and without straining at eloquence, 
his style is sufficiently pleasant to lure on his 
ers. Occasionally he diverges, and then 
the effect is startling. The whole of the con- 
cluding chapter is an instance of this tendency. 
Perhaps one sample will suffice. It describes 
birds as 


‘resplendent visions, with tongue dipping into 
Flora’s choicest treasures, whose — cups of 
gorgeous hues fade before the glowing 

of the tiny feathered creature that hovers over the 
bright-hued tankard quaffing the nectarial draught, 
sometimes charm us.”’ 


It would not be fair, however, to conclude 
without commending the rest of the book. 
Only, why does Mr. Tutt say that the great 
black woodpecker ‘occasionally visits our 
country”? No undoubted British specimen 
has ever been obtained. 


All Round Cycling. (Walter Scott.) This 
little volume may conveniently be mentioned 
here; for it will probably accompany not a 
few holiday-makers into the country this 
coming Easter. It consists of a collection of 
by different writers on topics connected 
closely with cycling. For example, Sir Ben- 
jamin Richardson writes—as, indeed, he has 
written before—on ‘‘Cycling and Health,” 
and also describes a model cycling tour 
through England; Mr. G. Lacy Hillier writes 
on the modern machine and on racing; while 
Miss Evelyn Everett Green—a familiar name on 
Christmas books—treats of cycling for ladies. 





of Surrey has found sympathetic chronicler in 


Mr. Briggs. Trees, birds, flowers, woods, and 


The book is excellently printed, but there are 
no illustrations, 








TWO OOKS ON HORACE. 


Horace: Odes, Book II. With Introduction 
and Notes by James Gow. (Cambridge: 
University Press.) The Master of Nottiagham 
High School is a practical and successful 
teacher, and knows the art of compression. 
His introduction, consisting of thi short 
, combines with a good résumé of Horace’s 

fit e short essays on the chronology of the 
Odes, on the characteristics of his try and 
of his Latinity, on his metres, on the order of 
the Odes, on the text, and on his imitations 
of Greek poets. This is eminently the kind of 
information which is best put in a compact 
form, and Dr. Gow has done it exceedingly 
well. We notice (p. xvi., ll. 7, 8) what we 
oo in the style: “‘ Horace . . . knew 
and loved and admired Vergil by far the 
best.” Can weadmire a man the best? It is 
a sort of zeugma which might be avoided by 
substituting ‘‘ most” for ‘‘ best,” though even 
then the reference to ‘“‘knew” is awkward. 
The notes are serviceable and good. It is not 
easy to Fee g very fresh about these 
familiar es. We are glad to see Dr. 
Gow learing to Kiessling’s view of Ceae neniae 
_— i. 38), that it should be Neniae—there 
ing a temple to the personified dirge-goddess 
by the Viminal Gate. The first note of all 
should be omitted: the government of motum 
by tractas is just one of those things which a 
learner should be left to find out. In Ode xv., 
1. 3, the note on Zucrino seems rather too 
indefinite, geographically. On Ode xviii., 1. 30, 
we think Dr. Gow makes a case for taking 
destinata with fine, not (as Orelli, Wickham, 


Y | and Kiessling) with aula understood. 


The Odes (Books Ill, and IV.), E , and 
Carmen Saeculare of Horace. T: ted into 
English Verse by J. Howard Deazeley. (Henry 
Frowde.) This second instalment of Mr. 
Deazeley’s translations of Horace’s lyrical work 
seems to us an improvement on the first. The 
sense of try is everywhere; the diction of 
poetry seldom fails him; but the neat Horatian 
touch which we meet so often in Conington’s or 
Mr. Rutherfurd Clark’s version is by no means 30 
frequent here. Here is a favourable specimen, 
the version of a famous passage (Epode xvi. ll. 
35 ; Haec et quae poterunt—48 ; pede), pp. 90, 91 : 
“* Bo — by this, or any oath that sweet return 

enies, 
A whole community let us arise 
To go, or such as scorn the herd by ignorance 


prest : 
let tapes craven cling to ill-starred rest. 
But you, whose are brave, forbear in 
woman’s mood to grieve ; 
- 6 - coast behind you fly i —— 
‘or us the world-encircling Ocean its; a 
that smil 


e8 
With plenty seek we, and those blessed isles 
waess ald thats know ay ploughshare’s touch 
ear 
And vines still Ah ay A ee runed remain ; 
Where olive-bough puts forth buds whore 
promise ne’er is wrecked, 
Where trees by their own dusky figs are 
decked 


From hollow holm flows honey and from moun- 
tain’s lofty crown 
The gentle streams with sounding step leap 
down.” 
The effect of the original metre is cleverly 
caught in the main, but the sixth line seems 
to us hopelessly entangled English, in point of 
erder. Similarly, in the very interesting 
attempt to render the Alcaic metre, in Ode iii, 1, 
by two decasyllabic, one hexasyllabic, and one 
octosyllabic line, there is a crude flaw, an un- 
natural division of two words by the metre (p. 2): 


‘* Our fishes feel the water’s narrowed flow, 
Where seaward piles are thrust and builders throw 
Down rubble with a band 
Of workmen, as their lord of land 





Grows weary.’’ 
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Who, in reading this as an English poem, 
would not start at the break between the 
italicised words? Who would recognise that 
“of land” was meant to be governed by 
“weary”? On pp. 7, 8, the last two lines of 
st. 5, and the first two of st. 6, rhyme together, 
and so damage the cadence. On pp. 5, 6 we 
find a complex ambiguity : 
‘* Provided that o’er Paris’ grave 
And Priam’s cattle trample and the whelps they 
breed 
Wild beasts therein conceal unharmed, in pride 
The Capitol may bide, 
And Rome give laws to corqu:red Mede.”” 


Here (1. 2) the Alexandrine spoils the metre, 
the want of punctuation makes the cattle belong 
to Priam and breed whelps! In Ode iv. of 
bk. iii. it is impossible to read the third line 
of the fifth stanza into the requisite six 


syllables. In Ep. 17 (p. 94) is there any 
authority for ‘‘ Protumeius”? Ia Ode i. of 
bk. iv. (p. 46) we doubt if ‘‘per aquas 


volubiles =“ o’er the rolling main.” Orelli, no 
doubt, speaks rather ambiguously; but a 
reference to Ep. 2 of bk. i., 1. 43, will 
suggest that it—‘‘ rushing streams”; and the 
context, ‘‘ per gramina Martii Camzi,” indicates 
that the probable meaning is ‘‘the rolling 
Tiber.” Still, Mr. Deazeley is undoubtedly 
among the better soldiers of the army of 
Horatian translators. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue late Dr. W. C. Williamson, professor of 
botany at Owens Collegs, Manchester, whose 
collection of specimens has just been purchased 
by the British Museum, left behind him an 
autobiography, which Mr. George Redway is 
about to publish under the title of Reminiscences 
of a Yorkshire Naturalist. 


Messrs, MacmrntaAn & Co. announce for 
immediate publication a Life of Henry Calla- 
way, first Bishop of Kaffraria, written by Miss 
Marian 8S. Benham, with some editorial assist- 
ance from her father, Canon Benham. The 
book will be illustrated with maps and portraits. 


Mr, Joun Murray's announcements include 
The Japanese Alps : an account of climbing and 
exploration in the unfamiliar mountain ranges 
of Central Japan, by the Rev. Walter Weston, 
late British chaplain at Kobe, with a map and 
illustrations. 

Messrs, SEELEY & Co, have in the press a 
new book, entitled Animals at Work and Play: 
their Emotions and Activities, by Mr. C. J. 
Cornish, whose ‘‘ Life at the Zoo” was so 
favourably received by the public two years ago; 
also a new historical story by Mrs. Marshall, 
the time of which is the Jacobite rising in 
1715, 

Tue Rev. H. W. Clarke will shortly publish, 
with Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., a 
History of the Church of Wales, in which he 
seeks to present a fair statement of the historical 
facts, collected from authentic sources, with 
respect to the origin and progress of the 
Ancient British Church and its ultimate fusion 
with the Church of England; and also a 
sketch of its history through the Norman, 
Tudor, and Hanoverian periods, down to the 
present time. 

Wirn the delivery of an address by Mr. C. W. 
Leadbeater on ‘‘ The Theosophical View,” the 
Humanitarian League’s course of lectures on 
“The Rights of Men and the Rights of 
Animals” was brought to a close on Tuesday 
evening, March 17, at the London Memorial 
Hall. The six addresses, which have shown a 


remarkable consensus of opinion on the 
principles of humanitarianism, among speakers 


otherwise representative of widely divergent 
schools of thought, will be shortly published as 
a volume by Messrs. George Bell & Sons. 


Pror. Friis, of Christiania, has written a 
Shetch of Petschengaz Monastery, in Russian - 
land, drawn from historical sources and i- 
tions. A translation of the work, by Miss Hill 
Repp, is announced for immediate publication 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Mr. Paget ToyNBEE has completed for the 
Clarendon Press a new edition of Brachet’s 
Historical French Grammar. The work has 
been to a great extent rewritten and consider- 
ably enlarged, the principal additions being in 
the domain of phonetics. In its present 
shape the book will form a companion volume 
to Mr. Toynbee’s Specimens of Old French, 
recently issued from the same press. 


Mr. HEINEMANN will publish this week a 
novel of adventure, by Mr. H. G. Wells, 
entitled The Island of Dr. Moreau, with a 
frontispiece by Mr. G. R. Aylmer. The main 
theme is supplied by certain grotesque and 
horrible possibilities of science, the treatment 
of which throws light on an abiding controversy 
between a noble profession and a section of the 
public. 


Mr. T. Fisher UNWIN announces for imme- 
diate publication a second collection of stories 
of the South Sea Islands, by Mr. Louis Becke, 
to be called The Ebbing of the Tide; and also 
The Statement of Stella Maberly, which will be 
anonymous. 

Messrs. Hutcutnson & Co. will publish 
immediately a new novel by Mrs. Henry Reeves 
(Helen Mathers), to be entitled The Son of 
Hagar. 


Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER 
will publish next week a volume of Caithness 
sketches, entitled A Canny Countryside, by Mr. 
John Horne. 

THE same publishers aunounce a little book 
by the Rev. Norman Walker, under the title of 
The Scottish Churches: On what Basis can they 
be Re-united ? 


Mr. Joun MItnz, late of Wilsons & Milne, 
Paternoster-row, has resumed publishing at 
Amberley House, Norfolk-street, Strand. It is 
his intention to issue works of a popular kind, 
and he is now making up a list of original 
books of sport, travel, biography, adventure, 
fiction, and other light forms of literature. 


On Monday next, Messrs. Sotheby will be 
selling the library of Anthony Rich (author of 
The Illustrated Companion to the Latin Dic- 
tionary), which was bequeathed by him to 
Prof. Huxley. 


THE following are the lecture arrangements 
at the Royal Institution after Easter: Prof. 
James Sully, three lectures on ‘‘ Child-Study 
and Education”; Prof. C. Vernon Boys, three 
lectures on ‘‘ Ripples in Airandon Water ” ; Prof. 
T. G. Bonney, two lectures on ‘‘The Building 
and Sculpture of Western Europe” (the 
Tyndall Lectures); Prof. Dewar, three lectures 
on ‘Recent Chemical Progress”; Mr. W. 
Gowland, three lectures on ‘The Art of 
Working Metalsin Japan”’; Dr. Robert Munro, 
two lectures on “‘Lake Dwellings”; Prof. 
W. B. Richmond, three lectures on ‘‘ The Vault 
of the Sixtine Chapel”; Mr. F. Corder, curator 
of the Royal Academy of Music, three lectures 
on ‘Three Emotional Composers—Berlioz, 
Wagner, Liszt (with musical illustrations); Mr. 
E. A. Wallis Budge, of the British Museum, 
two lectures on ‘‘The Moral and Religious 
Literature of Ancient Egypt.” The Friday 
evening meetings will be resumed on April 17, 
when a discourse will be given by M. G. Lipp- 
mann, on *‘ Colour Photography ” ; succeeding 








discourses will probably be given by Prof. G. V. 
Poore, Colonel H. Watkin, Prof. Silvanus P. 
Thompson, Prof. J. A. Ewing, Prof. J. A, 
Fleming, and other gentlemen. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE forthcoming number of the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review will contain no less than six 
contributions on the Anglo-French convention 
about Siam, by (among others) Sir Harry 
Prendergast, General Macmahon, and Baron 
Textor de Ravisi. There will also be articles 
on ‘‘The Protected Malay States,” by Mr. 
W. A. Pickering ; ‘‘ The Financial Position of 
India,” by Mr. A. K. Connell; ‘‘The Problem 
of the Races in South Africa,” by Lieut.-Col. 
H. Elsdale; and “ Kafiristan,” by the editor 
Dr. Leitner). Under Orientalia Prof. Edward 

ontet, of Geneva, submits a quarterly report 
on Semitic studies and orientalism. 


To the forthcoming number of Cosmopolis 
M. Yriarte will contribute an article on ‘A 
Little Athens of the Sixteenth Century,” and 
Baron Pierre de Caubertin will write on ‘‘ The 
Olympian Games.” Among the German con- 
tributions will be a “‘ Requiem der Liebe,” by 
Ferdinand von Saar, and a_ characteristic 
paper by Lujo Brentano. 

LorD FARRER, who has just returned from 
Egypt, will contribute to the National Review 
for April an article on ‘‘ Egypt and England.” 


THe April number of the Antiquary wili 
contain an illustrate article on ‘‘Badges and 
Devices” by Mr. Clive Holland; and a Diary 
of a Journey from Scotland to London in 1795, 


Mr. RoBERT BUCHANAN announces a new 
ine, to be both edited and published by 
himself at 36, Gerard-street, Shaftesbury- 
avenue. It is intended for ‘‘ men, women, and 
critics,” and will contain contributions by 
known and unknown writers. 

THE weekly periodical hitherto called the 
Technical World and Science and Art will hence- 
forth bear the title of Aducation: Secondary 
and Technical. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Tue Senatus of Edinburgh University has 
resolved to confer honorary degrees upon the 
following (among others): the degree of D.D. 
upon Canon Gore and the Rev. William Miller 
(principal of the Christian College, Madras); 
and the degree of LL.D. upon Prof. E. Van 
Beneden of Liége, Dr. Luigi Bodio (director of 
statistics to the Italian Government), Mr. 
P. Hume Brown (the biographer of George 
Buchanan and John Knox), Sir Charles Elliott 
(late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal), Emeritus 
Professor David Masson, Sir J. Russell 
Reynolds (president of the Royal College of 
Physicians), Mr. J. A. Stewart (editor of the 
Nicomathaean Ethics), and Dr. Francis A. 
Walker (president of the Massachusetts College 
of Technology). 

Pror. KEtvin’s jubilee as professor of 
natural philosophy at Glasgow is to be cele- 
brated in June by both the university and the 
municipality, and also by an exhibition of 
mechanical, electrical, and scientific apparatus 
illustrating his genius as an inventor. 

THE vacancy in the Hebdomadal Council at 
Oxford has been filled by the election of Prof. 
Lock, who received 110 votes, against 108 given 
to Prof. Dicey. 

Dean WICKHAM and Prof. W. J. Courthope 
have been elected to honorary fellowships at 
New College, Oxford—the first, we fancy, to 
receive this distinction, 
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On Wednesday, March 11, Prof. Robinson 
Ellis read, as a public lecture, in the hall of 
Corpus Christi, selected passages of his prose 
— of the hexameter Latin poem, 
“ etna.” 


Earty in Easter term, M. Jean Réville, 
professor of ecclesiastical history in the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes, will deliver two public 
lectures on the fcundation of the Hibbert 
Trust at Manchester College, Oxford, on ‘‘ The 
Beginnings of the Roman Episcopate.” 


IT seems worthy of notice that no essay was 
sent in this year for the Arnold prize at Oxford. 


Pror. Victor Spiers, of King’s College, 
London, has received the title of Officier de 
l’Instruction Publique, with the violet rosette, 
which is the highest distinction in the gift of 
the Educational Minister in France. Prof. 
Spiers was already Officier d’Académie, in 
recognition of his services to French literature 
as a teacher and of his books on French 
educaticnal subjects. 


AT a meeting of the University Court of 
Edinburgh, held last week, a report of a com- 
mittee was adopted, to the effect that it is not 
desirable to abolish restriction as to sex in 
competitions for o bursaries, but that all 
scholarships or fellowships founded prior to 
August, 1864, and within the power of the 
Court, shall be open to competition without 
restriction as to sex. The Court also approved 
of a report finding that woman students are 
not eligible for prizes founded prior to August, 
1864, and that patrons have not the right to 
present women to bursaries founded prior to 
that year. 


Mr. Ernest FoxwEtu—brother of Prof. 
H. S. Foxwell, and himself known as a student 
of railway economics—has been appointed to 
the chair of political economy and finance in 
the Imperial University of Tokio. 


Ir is stated that the Pope, acting on the 
advice of the Propaganda, has granted to 
Maynooth College the authority to confer 
degrees in theology and philosophy. 

MM. ROoTHScHILD have presented 20,000 
francs (£800) to the University of Paris, to 
provide travelling scholarships for students of 
history. 

AT the begioning of the present year there 
were 16,606 students at the Russian universi- 
ties, divided as follows: Moscow 3888, St. 
Petersburg 2625, Kiev 2244, Helsingfors 
(Finland) 1875, Dorpat 1654, Warsaw 1335, 
Kharkov 1200, Kazan 825, Odessa 555, and 
Tomek 405. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
TO A FRIEND. 


** Thy Friend am I. 
And so will Dye.”’ 


—Old Poesy engraved on a Ring. 


Herz is sixpence ; take it, 
With an old world vow, 

Surely friends are faithful 
Unto death, e’en now. 

Long ego this poesy, 
Graven on a ring, 

Was true friendship’s offering ; 
Ncw to you I bring 


Just a silver sixpence, 
But the words are there ; 
Hang it on your bangle 
*Mid so much that’s fair. 


Tt will then remind you, 
Of the years now past ; 

And that in the future, 
Friendship true will last. 


FLORENCE PEAcocK, 





A PERFECT FRIENDSHIP. 


** Thy Friend am I, 
And so will Dye.” 


—Old Ring Poesy. 


Frrenp, who art of all friends the nearest, 
Friend, who art of all friends the dearest, 
These words were graven upon a ring, 
They are the faith that to you I bring. 


Friendship and truth are for all time given, 
T hold you, friend, as the gift of Heaven ; 
Life is a shadow that passeth away, 

Love and faith will for all-time stay. 


There is naught in the world that can come 
between 

The absolute trust of two friends I ween ; 

No power on earth that can loosen their hands, 

F’en death himself cannot break those bands. 


Friend, who art for all time the nearest, 
Friend, who art now and for ever the dearest, 
Well you know that the words speak true. 
This is the faith I have given to you. 
** Thy Friend am I 
And so will Dye.’’ 
M. W. 








OBITUARY. 
“ ToM ”’ HUGHES, 


A.mosT everybody who can read English must 
have been affected on hearing of the death of 
one whose official style was His Honour Judge 
Hughes, Q.C., but whom his friends and the 
world agreed to call Tom Hughes. That he 
was universally known by an abbreviation of 
his Christian name attests the hold he had won 
upon the public heart. Though he expressly 
repudiated (in a later preface) the assumption 
that he was to be identified with his own school- 
boy hero, yet the general verdict that found 
autobiography in his great book cannot be 
altogether wrong. An author who writes so 
realistically and with such enthusiasm is not 
the best judge of how much is fiction and how 
much truth. 

It is worthy of note that Tom Brown’s School- 
days was published sixteen years after he had 
left Rugby, and when he had long been under 
the influence of F. D. Maurice and Charles 
Kingsley. The type of boy there represented 
is not that which we naturally associate with 
Arnold, so much as with the later ideal of 
‘* muscular Christianity.” But it is well to 
remember that the Rugby of Dr. Arnold not 
only produced poets, scholars and divines, 
statesmen and judges, but also such men as 
William Cotton Oswell (the blameless African 
hunter) and Hodson of Hodson’s Horse. 

Another interesting fact about Jom Brown's 
Schooldays is that it was published by the firm 
of Macmillans before they had moved from 
Cambridge to London; and that it was the 
first of their books to win a really great success. 
Again, Tom Brown at Oxford was one of the 
earliest serials that appeared in the newly 
founded Macmillan’s Magazine. Somewhat later 
the author was chosen to write the biography 
of Daniel Macmillan ; and now he has survived 
Alexander by but a few months. So far as we 
know, he never published with any other firm, 
his latest book being the Vacation Rambles of 
last winter. 





WE have also to record the death of Isabel 
Lady Burton, who sank her own individuality 
in that of her husband, Sir Richard. While he 
was alive, she accompanied him (whenever 
—_— in his travels, and ministered to all 
rs are, — 4 his — > + ee mm 

memo y writing his bio; and 
republishing his hooks, atti 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE March number of the Economic Journal 
ase sy maintains the character of this 
publication for scientific severity. It opens with 
a@ paper by Mr. and Mrs, Sidney Webb on 
“‘The Methods of Collective Bargaining,” by 
which apparently is meant the process of 
settling trade disputes between bodies of work- 
men on the one hand and bodies of employers 
on the other. Prof. F. 8. Nittis discusses at 
length ‘‘The Food and Labour Power of 
Nations,” with special reference to his own 
experience of the labouring population at 
Naples. Mr. J. Bonar prints an unpublished 
letter of Ricardo on the currency, written circa 
1810, when the Bank Act was still suspended, 
supporting the well-known views of Lord 
Liverpool. Mr. C. Booth replies to some 
criticisms on his book with reference to the 
effect of out-door relief upon pauperism. While 
admitting that there may be some general 
relation between the two, he maintains that 
there is no persistent connexion. Among the 
minor notes we must be content to draw atten- 
tion to a further communication from Mr. F. C. 
Harrison on the circulation of the rupee. A 
census of the coinage taken in June 1895, just 
two years after the closing of the mints, shows 
that the circulation was still continuing to 
expand. But this does not prevent Mr. Harri- 
son from adhering to his opinion, that the 
ultimate result of the measure must be to 
contract the circulation, and thus improve the 
value of the rupee. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON A PAIR OF GAULISH DEITIES. 
London: March 19, 1896. 


On a Gallo-Roman altar recently found at 
Sarrebourg are the figures of a god with a 
mallet, accompanied by a female divinity. The 
god is named Sucellus, the goddess Nauwtosvelta. 
The former name has long been known (see Rhfs’s 
Hibbert Lectures, pp. 54, 55, where its dative 
sg. is spelt Sucello, Sucelo, Sucaelo), and Prof. 
Strachan has explained it as a compound of the 
laudatory prefix su- (—Ir. su-, so-, W. hy-, Skr. 
su-) and cello-s, cognate with the Irish fo-chelim, 
‘IT care for,” and the Welsh go-gel, ‘‘to shelter, 
to protect.” Non-Celtic cognates are Lat. 
colere and perhaps Skr. cdérati. Sucellos would 
thus be the Gaulish equivalent of *AA¢{avdpos. 

The etymology and meaning of Nautosvelta 
are still more transparent. This name is a 
compound of naufo- (or rather nauti-) and sveltd. 
Here nawto (or nauti) is = Goth. nauths, Eng. 
need, Pruss. nauti; and sveltd is a derivative of 
the root svel, ‘‘to turn,” whence Welsh chwel, 
chwyl ‘‘ versio,” Ir. sel, bel (= vel) in des-sel, 
tuath-bil. The name would thus resemble in 
meaning the Latin Averruncus, and the Greek 
axorpéxaios (an epithet of Apollo) and dAct/xaxos 
” epithet of Herakles and Hermes). If, as 

conjecture, the original form of Nauto-sveltd 
was Nauti-svelt@, the change, in the first element 
of a compound, of an i-stem to an o-stem is 
paralleled by Caesar’s Ypo-rédo-rix = the Epo- 
rédi-rix of the inscriptions, where rédi is 
represented by the Irish i-stem réid. Such 
changes occur also in Old-Slavonic, and ara 
doubtless due to analogy. See Brugmann’s 
Grundriss, ii, 27, 80. 

The above etymology of Nawuto-svelta was 
arrived at independently by Prof. Strachan 
and by myself. 

WHITLEY STOKES. 








THE ENGLISH LECTURESHIP AT CAMBRIDGE, 
Cambridge : March 21, 1896. 
Please kindly correct your statement 
(AcADEMY, March 21, 1896, p. 240) that I have 
‘personally guaranteed that the stipend [of 
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this lectureship] shall reach £100 for a period 
of five years.” This would imply that I am 
giving a large sum. 

My guarantee is that the stipend shall reach 
£50 a year for that period; and, of course, it 
ought to do so permanently. 

To secure the permanence of this very humble 
stipend, the sum of £400 was (only a little 
while ago) required. I then offered the sum of 
£200, in the hopes of raising the other £200 
from such residents here as had not hitherto 
contributed, 

To this offer the response has been a 
contribution of £40. I now appeal to the 
whole English-speaking community to provide 
the remaining £160. It does not seem a large 
sum to expect from the lovers of English 
literature among the many millions who profess 
to regard it highly. Contributions may be 
sent to Rev. Professor Skeat, 2, Salisbury-villas, 
Cambridge. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








AN ADDITION To ‘‘ THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
THE HEBREWS.” 
Jersey: March 18, 1896. 

‘When the Lord had given His linen cloth 
to the servant of the High Priest, He went to 
James and appeared to him ’”’—so commences a 
fragment of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews; and we are left wondering what 
can have gone before. Doubtless, as Hilgenfeld 
points out, the High Priest’s servant was one 
of the guardians of the sepulchre. But why 
should this particular guardian have been 
singled out from the rest? What peculiar 
significance would the linen cloth have had for 
him? And are no traces of this remarkable 
appearance to be found elsewhere? It appears 
to me that an answer to these questions is pro- 
vided for us in the Pilate-Joseph-Nicodemus 
group of Apocrypha—viz., the Acta Pilati, 
Narratio Josephi, Anaphora Pilati, Vindicta 
Salvatoris. 

Let us see how the case between these 
documents and the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews stands generally. (1) The Acta Pilati 
certainly received considerable additions, if not 
a shape, just about the time Jerome 
had brought the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews into prominence; and the effect pro- 
duced by Jerome’s translation of that Gospel 
may probably be traced in the pretence which 
the Acta editor puts forward of a Hebrew 
original. (2) The Acta contains two phrases, 
—half Syriac, half Hebrew—of which the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews appears to be 
the likeliest source—‘‘ Hosanna barrama’”’ and 
**Baddach [sic] aphkid ruchi”; and it is 
ee f certain (see Jerome’s Epistle to 

amasus) that the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews contained the former. (3) There 
appears to be a connexion between the state- 
ment in the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
that at Christ’s death the lintel of the Temple 
was broken, and that made in the Anaphora 
and the Narratio, that ‘ the sanctuary was rent, 
and the pinnacle of the Temple fell.” 

And now let us see what the Acfa tells us 
about Ohrist’s first appearance after His resur- 
rection. It is clearly stated that the first 
appearance was to Joseph of Arimathaea. On 
Easter morning, & moment after midnight, in 
a fiash of lightning Christ appears to Joseph in 
the prison-house where the Jews bave immured 
him. In order to convince Josepk of the 
Resurrection, Christ transports him to the 
sepulchre, and shows him the linen cloth which 
he had himself provided. And looking at the 
Acta more closely we find that, in an alterna- 
tive and probably older form—partly preserved 


for us in the Vindicta Salvatoris (Anglo-Saxon | rep 
version)}—there was no need to 





a to the sepulchre, for he was at the 
sepulchre already : 

‘I know that they took Him down,” states 
Joseph, “‘and laid Him in the tomb which I had 
cut out; and I was one of those who guarded the 
tomb; and I stooped down, and thought that I 
should see Him.’’ 

Here, then, is the clue to the strange intro- 
ductory sentence, ‘‘ When the Lord had given 
His linen cloth to the servant of the High 
Priest.” To the servant of the High Priest, 
merely as one of the guardians of the ul- 
chre, the giving os showing of the linen cloth 
would be meaningless; but, as given or shown 
to the man who had entombed and shrouded 
Christ, the linen cloth would be full of mean- 
ing. The High Priest’s servant in the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews may or may not 
have been an Arimathaean and named Joseph, 
but it appears certain that there he performed 
Joseph of Arimathaea’s functions. 

Now that we have got thus far, we can see a 

step further. In the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, there certainly cannot have been two 
applications to Pilate about Christ’s sepulchre 
as in our St. Matthew, for the High Priest’s 
servant cannot have been differentiated from 
the Jewish authorities in the same manner as 
the canonical Arimathaean. Indeed, it appears 
likely that no application at all was mentioned, 
for that of the Jewish authorities in Matt. 
xxvii. is entirely due to Pilate’s donation of the 
Body to a disciple. If application there was, 
it probably would have bom merely that the 
Body might not remain exposed after sunset, 
especially ‘because it was the Preparation. 
Cf. Acts xiii, 29 : 
‘When they had fulfilled all things that were 
written of Him, they took Him down from the 
Cross (v r., ‘ asked of Pilate that they might take 
Him down’) and laid Him in a tomb.” 


At first sight this peculiarity of the Hebrew 
Evangelist in identifying the action of the 
entomber with that of the guardians may 
— to be of slight importance; but the case 
alters when we consider the matter more atten- 
tively. Notice the awkwardness and incon- 
venience of the double closure of the sepulchre 
in Matt. xxvii. 60, 66. For when the 
guardians arrive it is twenty-four hours too 
late; they cannot roll a great stone to the 
door, for Joseph has anticipated them ; and all 
that, can be done is to seal a sepulchre, which, for 
any proof to the contrary, may be already 
empty. We are left, then, to choose between 
two explanations of the Hebrew Evangelist’s 
—— In proceeding as he did, either he 
deliberately rectified an obvious blemish in the 
canonical narrative (perhaps taking Pilate’s 
remark, ‘‘ Ye have a guard,” as though Pilate 
had meant ‘‘ Ye have a guard there already ”’) ; 
or else—and this seems more probable in view 
of the independence shown otherwise—we must 
sup that he followed a separate line of 
tradition, in which there was no donation of the 
Body, and the watch, if not instituted by 
Jewish authority without reference to Pilate, 
was kept merely in the ordinary course of events 
after an execution. By the way, it may be 
added as a curious coincidence that in the 
Gospel of Peter, too, the guardians begin their 
watch on Friday; and though Joseph appears 
there in his canonical character not to be in- 
cluded among them, yet they and Joseph 
together take down the Body and roll the 
great stone into position together. 

One more peculiarity of the Hebrew Evan- 
gelist is to be noted, and then our outline of 
his guard narrative will be nearly complete. 
Whatever may be its relationship to the 
canonical narrative, clearly its urpose 
is very different. The chiet guardian is 

resented as a Jew, and therefore capable 
of giving credible testimony to Jews: more- 





over, he is represented as pious and 
trustworthy, not to be suborned; for it is 
impossible to imagine any frustration of 
Christ’s purpose in sppearing. Thus our 
author produces out of the guard episode, 
quite neutralised in the canonical Matthew, an 
effective piece of evidence for his countrymen ; 
and one may instructively compare and contrast 
his procedure with that of the auti-Judaic 
author of the Gospel of Peter, who, p i 
in an opposite direction, acquits the guardians 
(Romans) of the disgrace of a bribe and 
perjury, makes them testify to Pilate as to 
what they have seen, and forces them after- 
wards to remain silent in obedience to legiti- 
mate orders. 

F. P. BADHAM. 








THE ROMAN DE LA ROSE, 
Oxford: March 14, 1896. 


In the opening lines of the M.E. version of 
de Lorris’ and Jehan de Meung’s Roman de la 
Rose, the translation of paage in de Lorris’ 

** Ou vintiesme an de mon . 
Ou point qu’Amors prend la paage 
Des jones gens,’”’ &c., 
cannot but strike the reader as awkward and 
unpoetic. The verses are: 
** Within my twenty yere of age, 
Whan that Love taketh his corage 
Of yonge folk,” &c. 
(Chaucer, ed. Skeat, i. p. 94, vv. 21-23.) 


But it is probably to William Thynne, who is 
sole authority for the text at this point, and 
not to the translator, that we owe what is 
evidently a corruption of a rendering at once 
accurate and rhythmical. For corage is here 
certainly a mistake for “‘cariage,” the proper 
translation of O.F. paage (= L. Lat. pedaticum), 
which means “toll,” “‘ tax.”” The word occurs 
several times in Chaucer; and in the Boece, 
i. pr. 4, 1. 52, where Chaucer is sticking 
pretty close to Jehan de Meung’s Boethius, 
cariages corresponds to the paages of the 
French version. The New English Dic- 
tionary records a Northern form, carage, 
occurring in the fifteenth century. It seems 
quite probable that Thynne, who evidently 
printed from a more or less Northern MS., had 
such a form before him, = — - 
corage, making up for the iost syllable by the 
Soutien of a *‘ thet ” after “‘ Whan.” In what- 
ever way the mistake may have arisen, we can 
feel sure that the verses were originally some- 
thing like: 

‘* Within my twenty yere of age, 
When Love tak’th his cariage 
Of yonge folk,”’ &c. 


(‘*Love” and “yonge” are, of course, dis- 


syllabic.) tan 
Mark LIDDELL. 








DANTE’S ‘‘ MATELDA.” 
Oxford : March 21, 1896. 

The history of the religious revival due to the 
German Mystics of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries has sustained a serious loss by 
the death, on January 30, of Wilhelm Preger, 
author of a Geschichte der Deutschen Mystik 
—his lifework of thirty years, but unfinished. 
The attention of English Dante-students may 
deserve to be drawn to one of his minor works, 
@ monograph on Dante’s ‘‘Matelda.” It 
appeared, in 1893, in the Papers of the Historical 
Section of the Munich Academy of Sciences 
(pp. 185-240), and has not been reprinted 
separately—a mode of publication which rather 
limited its circulation. This essay was a new 
attempt at an interpretation of that mysterious 
figure which has puzzled atall times the sagacity 
of Dante commentators; namely, Matelda, 
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who takes Virgil’s place to lead Dante through 
the early Paradise, before the face of Beatrice. 
Preger endeavoured to identify Matelda with 
an older contemporary of Dante, the saintly 
Sister Mechtild of Magdeburg, a poetess and 
prophetess who was inspired by holy feelings to 
compose a vision, in six books, in Low-German, 
called “The Flowing Light of Deity.” A 
Latin version of this, the work of an intimate 
friend of Mechtild, which bears the title ‘“‘ Lux 
Divinitatis Fluens,” was found by Preger at 
Basel in a MS. of the fourteenth century, and 
is partly edited by him as an appendix to his 
paper. H. KReEss, 








THE SIN-EATER IN WALES. 
New College, Eastbourne: March 91, 1896. 

I should not offer any remarks on Mr. 
Hartland’s last letter, if it were not that he has 
admitted the importance of my point, that no 
direct evidence was produced in reply to Canon 
Silvan Evans's challenge, and at the same time 
misunderstood my statement that the Blackwood 
writer took up the challenge. 
one of the correspondents in the ACADEMY; 80, 
of course, Mr. Hartland’s remarks have no 
bearing on the point at issue. If most articles 
are potboilers, and of no further concern to the 
writers, this was certainly not the case on the 
occasion under discussion. 

I base my suggestion that some at least of 
the customs are independent survivals partly 
on the fact that we find in some cases all the 


guests expected to partake. 
N. W. THomas. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEE. 


Sunpay, March 29, 3.45 pm. South Place Institute: 
** Mozart,” by Miss Annie C, Muirhead. 

Monpay, March 30,8 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘The a priori 
in Geometry,” by the Hon. Bertrand A, W. 
Russell. 

8p.m. Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Tvurspay, March 31,8 p.m_ Civil Engineers: ‘‘ The Tam- 
pico Harbour Works,” by Dr. E. L. Corthell. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “British Rule in 
Malaya,” by Mr. F. A. Swettenham. 
8.30 p.m. Anthropological : 

Wepwespay, April J, 4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: 
“*The Monastic Buildings of the Benedictine Abbey of 
St. Peter at Gloucester,” by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. 

8p.m. Elizabethan: *‘ The Realm of Titania,” by 
Mr. Frank Payne 

Taurspay, April 2,8 p.m. Linnean: ‘‘ Monograph of the 
Genus Stemona (Lour),” by Mr. C. H. Wright; “African 
Algae,” by Messrs, W. and G. S. West. 





SCIENCE. 
CHINA AND ISLAM, 


Origine de VIslamisme en Chine: deux 
légendes musulmanes chinoises ; pélerin- 
ages de Ma Fou-tch‘ou. Par M. Gabriel 
Devéria. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. ) 


M. Devért belongs to the sound school of 
investigators. He has never been of those 
who have sought to identify the Accadian 
script with the Ohinese characters, the 
Persian Sun-God with the mythical Chinese 
emperors, the Sanskrit songs with the 
Odes of the Shi-King. There is still an 
immense amount of quackery mixed wu 

with our struggling Chinese lore; an 

the efforts of several generations will 
be required to sweep away the speculative 
rubbish accumulated by the quidnuncs, 
before we shall be able to present a clear 
basis of solid fact for the inspection of the 
many-headed public. All M. Devéria’s 
= in we A _— em ena 
and respectable to the highest degree ; and, 
moreover, he has the faasloulahle Siunnings 


He was actually | jin 





in Paris of an Ecole and an Imprimerie to 
bring out his work for him free of cost and 
in presentable form, whereas in England it 
is almost impossible, so low have Chinese 
studies fallen, to find a society willing to do 
them this small reverence. Of course an 
exception must be made in favour of the 
assistance lent by the University of Oxford 
in the case of Dr. Legge’s magnificent work. 

The Chinese have a natural genius for 
history ; even their modern newspapers 
participate in this characteristic, being much 
more scrupulous than their European rivals 
in distinguishing hard fact from elastic 
rumour. We have already seen how the 
Chinese have proved themselves to be almost 
the sole reliable authorities upon the subject 
of the early Turks ; they are equally precise 
and satisfactory when they come to deal 
with the Arabs, and therefore we cannot 
do better than give a sketch of the how 
and the wherefore upon M. Devéria’s own 


68. 
The Chinese first heard through the 
Persians of the compatriots of Mahomet. 
Persia itself by that name they first men- 
tion in 461 a.p., between which date and 
509 a.p. several Persian embassies were sent 
to the Tungusic Tartars then ruling as 
Emperors of North China. Previous to this 
the Chinese had only known of Persia as 
Arsak (by which they meant the Parthian 
Arsakides). The Persian author Ferdousi 
mentions embassies from the “ Khan of 
China” in 530 a.v., as is recorded by 
Deguignes. - ; 

The history of the Chinese T‘ang dynasty 
tells us that in 628 a.p. the Persians tried 
to throw off the yoke of the Western Turks, 
and that the Arabs (called Tazi or Tazik 
by the Chinese) killed Yezdedgerd III. in 
651 a.p, or 652 AD. somewhere near Merv. 
Yezdedgerd’s son, Pirouz (whom the 
Chinese call Pi-lu-sz), sought the assistance 
of China, which empire was now once more 
under purely native rule, 

In accordance with the policy usually 
pursued by the Chinese, Pirouz was 
transformed into a Chinese governor or 
proconsul, and was sent back to rule the 
Persian “ province” with his administrative 
seat at what is identified as the city of 
Zaranj (Tsih-ling or Tsat-lang). Many 
other interesting details are given ; but it is 
more to our purpose to pass on at once to 
the year 713, when a Tazi ambassador 
arrived in China, and stoutly refused to 
demean his master by kotowing to the 
Emperor. The master in question was 
probably the General Qotaybah, then 
commanding the armies of Walid I. in 
Transoxiana. Anotherenvoy, named Soliman, 
arrived in 726, and a third in 756. In 
757 the Arabs lent military assistance to 
the Chinese against certain rebels; they 
followed, in coming, the line of what may 
be called the present Mahometan rebellion 
in north-west China, and doubtless the so- 
called Dungans or Mahometan Chinese of 
Kan Suh, who often have still a very 
Jewish appearance, carry this old Arab 
blood in their veins. At about the same 
date the Arabs, Karluks, Tibetans, and 
Kirghiz entered into a sort of understand- 





ing for mutual protection against the risin 
power of the Ouigours. Meanwhile the | 
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first named bad for a long period been 
established as traders in Oanton, having 


found their way thither by sea early in the 
seventh century; and in the year 758 
the Chinese tell us that they conspired 
with the Persians to pillage and burn that 
opulent city. While this was going on, 
the Tazi and Ovigour envoys were disput- 
ing for precedence at the Chinese Court : 
we are told the same thing of the Turk and 
Western Turk ambassadors. In 801 we 
find the Abbassides (Black-clothes Tazi) 
assisting the Chinese against the Tibetans. 
In these southern wars the early Siamese 
were deeply interested, for they had not yet 
left the —— of Yiin Nan, and 
were as yet totally unknown in the Menam 
Valley: their country was then called 
Luk-tai, or Nan-chao, chao meaning “ prin- 
cipality ” in Siamese. 

It is remarkable that the Chinese*include 
the Arabs under the general designation 
hu, which M. Devéria very properly con- 
siders to mean in effect ‘ bearded 
foreigners.” The Chinese do not seem 
anywhere to define the word ; but it always 
occurs in such a way as to exclude Japanese, 
Tibetans, Burmese, Annamese, and the 
smooth-faced savage tribes of China. On 
the other hand, while it invariably applies 
most positively to Hindus, Persians, and 
what may be generally styled the Bokhariot 
races, it seems to be rather more doubtful 
and equivocal in its application to nomad 
Tartars, Ooreans, and Arabs coming from the 
south. Another very interesting point which 
M. Devéria discusses is the confusion intro- 
duced by the Chinese into the use of the 
term Hwui-hwui, as epplied first toa branch 
of the Ouigours, or Hwui-heh, and then, on 
account of the conversion of the Ouigours 
to Islam, to Mahometans generally. In 
China hwut-hwui or hwui-tsz is still the 

pular term applied to all Mahometans, 
Ghinese or other. Like the analogous 
expression “Frank,” which in the Nepalese 
word piling works its way round to mean 
“ English,” and in its form “ Feringhi” 
practically means “ Christian,” it defies all 
attempts to apply definite dates to its various 
shades of meaning; but M. Devéria seems 
to regard 1124 a.p. as the first instance of its 
use in the new sense. 

Early in the tenth century we find the 
Tazi sending a mission to the Cathayans, 
whose first powerful ruler, Apaoki, was then 
encamped near the old Turkish capitals on 
the Orkhon. A century later a marriage 
alliance was arranged between a Cathayan 
ag and the son of the Oaliph (? Kadir- 

illah, then under the tutelage of the 
Buyids of Transoxiana). But the native 
Chinese or Man-tsz dynasty of Sung (Marco 
Polo’s Manzi) still reigned in the south, 
and innumerable political and commercial 
missions of Arabs are mentioned in the 
annals of Canton and Zaitun (Ts’iian- 
chow). In this connexion we ought to 
mention here the invaluable researches of 
Dr. — 5 ym “On ye ae 
possessed by the Ancient inese of the 
Arabs,” which throw considerable light 
— this interesting subject. Dr. Bret- 

eider, though making no claim to 
Chinese scholarship himself, may be fairly 
placed at the head of the positive historical 
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school: the excellent Russian translations 
of Chinese historians are available to him, 
as, unfortunately, they are not to the 
majority of English and French students ; 
and, besides, Dr. Bretschneider’s methods 
are so scrupulous, industrious, and prudent, 
that he very rarely makes a mistake when 
he accepts the work of other translators. 
He and M. Devéria between them have 
done pefhaps as much as any others for the 
sound interpretation, free from all rash 
speculation, of the Chinese annals. 

In addition to the purely historical 
accounts of the Tazi which the Chinese give 
us, and of which the above is only the most 
meagre of outlines, there are not lacking 
a number of fanciful accounts, written by 
Chinese Mussulmans, of the origin of 
their religion in China. M. Devéria gives 
these at length, but the space at our 
disposal will not permit of our examining 
them here. His work under review is, 
however, deserving of very close study; 
and it is our intention, so soon as we 
can find time, to test every line of it by 
reference, where possible, to the original 
authorities, so that the fact of our now 
merely alluding casually to this part of it 
by no means indicates any intention to treat 
it with neglect. 

The trilingual inscription on the tomb of 
Hadji Mahmoud at Canton (1749) is well 
worthy of notice. M. Devéria gives us a 
phototype of it, the Arabic, Persian, and 
Chinese each being perfectly legible. 

Lastly comes a French translation of the 
travels of a Chinese Mussulman named 
Ma Fou-tch‘ou, who visited the Mahometan 
states of the West in 1841-1848. He wrote 
his account in Arabic; but M. Devéria 
translates from the Chinese version pub- 
lished by his disciple Ma An-li, who has 
had the unusual good sense to preserve the 
original Arabic letters, alongside of the 
abortive Chinese sounds, in all cases where 
proper names are given. Ma Fou-tch‘ou 
travelled by way of Xieng-hong or Tch‘e-li, 
a petty principality still ruled by a Chinese 
named Lo, under the nominal suzerainty of 
France: thence he worked his way down to 
Ava and Rangoon, whence he took ship to 
Calcutta, and from that travelled by way of 
Ceylon, Aden, and Mokha, over the Maho- 
metan world generally, Turkey, Egypt, &c. 
On his return to Yiin Nan, his reputa- 
tion as a pilgrim, of course, procured 
for him unusual consideration, besides 
the title of Hadji given to all those who 
have visited the Kaaba. In 1855 the 
Mussulman rebellion broke out, and Ma 
Fou-tch‘ou became one of the leading spirits 
of it under the name of Ma-Té-hing. After 
the re-conquest of Yiin Nan by the 
Chinese, he was summarily decapitated on 
May 25, 1874, A full account of these 
events is given in M. Emile Rocher’s 
Rébellion mussulmane au Yunan, in which 
Ma Fou-tch‘ou is usually described by his 
popular name of the ‘Old Baba.” The 
chief value of Ma Fou-tch‘ou’s account 
of his travels, and of Mahometan matters 
generally, is that it forms a link between 
the earliest Chinese accounts of the Tazi 
and the Mussulmans of to-day, and shows 
us how one connected whole may be woven 
out of what, taken separately, often appear 








| to be unconnected scraps of semi-mythical 


warp and semi-historical woof. We have 
by no means come to the end yet. As the 
Chinese literature comes to be ransacked by 
such competent investigators as M. Devéria, 
so may we hope that all our difficulties will 
gradually disappear, and that we shall be 
able to trace historically and with certainty 
both the political movements between east 
and west, and the motives for those move- 


ments. 
E. H. Parker. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


EPIGRAPHIC DISCOVERIES IN INDIA. 
Vienna : March 12, 1£96. 

In the report of his tour in Swat, Dr. 
Waddell mentioned a Kharoshtbi inscription, 
which he felt inclined to ascribe to the time of 
Asoka. Of late he has sent me paper im- 
pressions and a very good photograph of the 
document, which have enabled me to decipher 
it completely. It now appears that it records 
the dedication of a pu/:arani—i.e., a pushkarini, 
‘a small tank or cistern,” constructed by Thai 
—i.e., probably Thaira or Sthavira, Nora, the 
son of Dati, ‘‘for the worship of all serpents” 
(sapa), in the , year 113, and in the bright half 
of the month Sriivana. The letters agree very 
closely with those of the Taxila copperplate, 
dated in the year 78 of the great king Moga, 
whom Cunningham identified with the king 
Mauos or Moa of the ancient barbaric coins. 
Hence it may be inferred that the era of the 
new inscription is the same as that of the plate 
of Patika, the son of Liaka Kusuluka, and that 
its time is not far distant from the beginning 
of the first century A.D. 

Dr. Fiihrer sends the unwelcome news that 
further excavations round the Asoka pillar at 
Nigliva have failed to bring to light any new 
inscriptions. But he has been fortunate 
enough to secure another land-grant, issued by 
King Harsha, the patron of Bana and Hiwen 
Tsiang. The new grant, which has been found 
at Banskhera, near Shihjabainpur, agrees almost 
literally with that on the Madhuban copperplate, 
published in vol. i. of the Epigraphia Indica, and 
conveys a village in the Ahicchatra (Ramnagar) 
district to two Brahmans, a Rgvedi, named Vila- 
candra, and a Simavedi, named Bhadrasvimin. 
It is dated in the year 22 of the Harsha era, or in 
628-9 a.D., and possesses a considerable palaeo- 
graphical interest, being one of the finest 
specimens of engraving on copper. The very 
carefully incised letters of the body of the 
grant are of the type of those of the Aphad 
Prasasti and of other somewhat later inscrip- 
tions. The sign-manual, svahasto mama mahé- 
rajadhirdja-gri-Harshasya, shows the fanciful 
so-called shell-characters. The vowel i of the 
syllable dhi consists of more than a dozen 
separate strokes, and the preceding d@ of seven 
strokes. The second figure of the date is the 
ordinary Devanigari decimal 2, the first the old 
letter-numeral for 20. King Harsha’s own 
verses occur also in this grant; and he asserts 
in this document that he was not a Buddhist, 
but ‘‘a S‘ivite, compassionate towards all 
creatures like S‘iva.” 

G. BUHLER. 








THE RESTORED PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK. 

Liverpool: March 14, 1896. 
There remains still one disputed consonant, 
and it isthe most difficult of all—viz., ¢ It 
is now admitted on all hands that ¢ was never 
at any time homogeneous with é and y; é is 
(k+s8) ¥ is (p+s), but Cis in no case (¢+s). It 
has always, from first to last, been composed of 


d and z, save that in Modern Greek and in | 


some ancient instances the d element entirely 
disappeared. As to the classical period. the 
dispute is whether ¢ waa (z+d) or(d+z). Prof. 
Blass argues very ably and learnedly in favour 
of the former view, and Profs. Conway and 
Arnold promulgate this among their ‘“ practi- 
cally certain’ pronunciations. But the great 
authority of G. Curtius is quite on the other 
side; Brugmann only makes ¢ “‘ probably” = 
(2+d) (Grundriss, p. 365); and I think Prof. 
Blass himself would say that the time for 
dogmatic certainty has not yet come. I have 
studied his argument carefully, and will now 
state why I find it unconvincing. In the great 
majority of cases ¢ represents an Idg. dy or gy. 
T here use y, like Profs. Conway and Arnold, in 
a strictly consonantal value. The sounds 
meant by dy, gy are the palatalised d and g of 
Eng. ‘‘endure,” ‘‘argue.” Now, though 
normal d and g do not readily interchange, the 
palatalised d and y readily both pass into (d+ 
sibilant). We have before our eyes this change 
in the process which joins Lat. diurnalis to It. 
giornale and Eng. “journal,” or Lat. religio, 
to Eng. ‘‘ religion.” Whether the Idg. dy, gy, 
passed first, like the Lat. di, gi, into (d+zh), 
which is equivalent to our Eng. j, or passed 
straight into (7+2z) is matter for curiosity rather 
than for dispute; the former stage has left no 
clear historical traces. We start, therefore, 
from a ¢ which was (d +z), but we find evidence 
at various times and places that this (d+z) had 
changed to (z+d). The question is whether 
this change bad passed upon Attica in the 
classical period. Let us consider the phonetic 
nature of this change. No phonetic change takes 
place per salium; and when Brugmann (Grun- 
driss, p. 365) cites in this connexion the change 
in Old Bulgarian from dy to (zh+d) or Blass 
demonstrates (§ 31) the same change in Old 
Slovenian, the chief thing proved is that the 
evidence handed down to us leaves a gap in the 
phonetic history of those languages. Even the 
change from (d+z) to (+d) may not be quite 
so simple as it looks. The grammarian labels 
it ‘‘ metathesis,” and thinks he has explained 
it, when in fact he has only given it a name. 
The thing to be explained is the interchanged 
position not of two letters, but of two 
sounds, denoting a very remarkable alteration 
in some fixed habits of human speech. Let it 
be remembered that, in any combination of d 
and z, thed is simply a stoppage of the z—a 
stoppage forcibly released when the d comes 
first, and forcibly applied when the d comes 
second; and if a given community began 
changing this stoppage from the first position 
to the second, it is certain that there would be 
a long period of oscillation and uncertainty ; 
for a change so radical as this has an immense 
weight of habit to overcome, and could not 

in a rapid success, even if it did succeed 
eventually. There would also be compromises, 
some speakers putting the stoppage neither 
before nor after the z, but in the middle. This 
fugitive stage seems to me to be the true ex- 
planation of the spellings Buc(dyrio:, Gedo{oros, 
suvaywrie Cuevas, exevhguio Cer, & Zéas, and the like: 
I take it that here o( stands for zdz. 

The most weighty arguments of Prof. Blass 
are, of course, those which, if sustained, would 
carry the (z+d) pronunciation back to Homer, 
or further. There are a few words like d(os, 
otherwise 4ctos, where Idg. comparison shows 
that the original succession was PAA cans (d+z). 
But these words are a mere handful compared to 
those where ¢, coming from Idg. dy, must have 
been (d+z), and it seems to me that they were 
simply assimilated by the latter. The reader 
unlearned in phonetics may compare the tend- 
ency in English children to assimilate (s+*) to 
(k+s) in such words as ‘‘ biscuit,” ‘‘ whiskers,” 
‘“‘basket.” Other forms arose later, such as 
*A@hvacte, &c., and were assimilated as they 





came in, making *A@4va¢e and the like, The 
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derivation of the prefix ta- from (a- (= zda-) 
is also unconvincing: they seem rather to be 
both derived from dia, So, likewise, is the 
inference that Zdxvy@os and ZéAea, because they 
do not give length to a preceding short vowel, 
must have been pronounced Ad«vr@os and AéAea 
in Homer. In that case, the modern name 
Zante could never have existed. The more 
feasible explanation is that ¢,= (d+z), is a very 
light combination of consonants, the z simply 
representing the inevitable explosion of the d. 
But this explanation is inapplicable to ¢ = 
(z+d), fcrthen the d still remains to be exploded 
afterwards. At the introduction of writing 
the symbol ¢ was taken from the Phoenician 
alphabet, in which its value was z or dz, cer- 
tainly never zd. Prof. Blass shows that in 
several foreign names the combination (z +d) or 
(sh+d) was transliterated by ¢; but it is note- 
worthy that there was a hesitation between ¢ 
and 08, ¢.g., ‘Qpouddys and ’Npopdodov, “ACwros and 
*Agdw3, "Apraovd(ns and *Apraovdcdys. Of these, 
“A(wros has astrong appearance of the ‘‘ popular 
etymology,” so frequently indulged in foreign 
names ; and in the others the hesitation between 
representing a foreign (z+d) by ¢ (=d+z) or 
by o3 (=s+d) was natural in this dilemma, 
inevitable as it was to a Greek. It is a little 
perilous to build strong phonetic conclusions 
on the spelling of foreign names, and still more 
on euphemisms like 4 Biei. What phonetic 
conclusions could possibly be drawn in English 
from ‘‘ be jabers”’ or “‘by Gosh”? Prof. Blass 
is scrupulously fair in adducing the evidence on 
both sides. I am only forced to differ from him 
as to the weight and bearing of the several 
items. He brings into full view the unbroken 
tradition of (—(d+z) in Italy from the colonisa- 
tion of Magna Graecia until now. To me this 
seems quite fatal to a Homeric or pre-historic ¢ 
=(z+d). He also notes that Modern Greek 
¢isz. But this z cannot possibly be descended 
from ¢=(z+d). Compare his own argument 
about Zdxu»@os : the course of change must in 
that case have been from Z to A; and A is now 
pronounced dh (=Eng. thin ‘‘the”’). Prof. Blass 
gives many indisputable evidences of (becoming 
(+d), or something like it; but it is certain 
that this change never became demotic, other- 
wise the later history of ¢ must have been quite 
different. The (z+d) value must be admitted, 
however, to be solidly established in Lesbos 
before the Attic classical period ; it is then seen 
struggling with the inherited (d+z) in Attic 
and neighbouring inscriptions; and it is at last 
found as the fashionable pronunciation of the 
Hellenist grammarians. But Hellenic Greek 
was not based entirely upon Attic; it took up 
other elements from various quarters (see Winer, 
passim), and the moment we try to carry back 
this Hellenistic tradition to real Athenians, 
such as Archinusand Aristotle, it utterly breaks 
down. The grammarians agree in saying that 
(is made up of o and 8; they name them in 
this order, while for ¢ they say that it is made 
up of « and co; and for ¥, of x ands. But 
Archinus, the reformer of spelling under 
Eukleides (Archon, 403 8.c.), is satisfactorily 
attested to have described these three letters 
without indicating ary such difference in the 
order of the sounds. To him, therefore, ¢ = 
(3+¢) = (d+z).  Aristotle’s evidence also 
(Metaph. 10934, 20) certainly indicates no 
variation in the position of the sibilant as 
between ¢ and the other two; while that read- 
ing of the passage which seems to be the 
clearest in sense conveys also the meaning that 
the « comes second (é*pépera: 7c). The Les- 
bians, too, when they substituted o3 for ¢, 
evidently did so to indicate something different 
from the normal Greek pronunciation of ¢; for 
they possessed the symbol ¢, and the cases 
wherein they used it show that they attached 
to it the ordinary value (d+z). It occurs, for 
example, in xép(a for xépiia, a new development 





of dy into (d+z), which had not yet had time 
to undergo the fate of Idg. dy in Lesbian. If 
the alphabetic value of ¢ was (d+z) in Lesbos, 
the very place where the sound of ¢ was being 
changed to o5 = (z+d), it seems certain that its 
contemporary value must have been consistently 
(d+z) elsewhere. Confusion occurs later; but 
reviewing the whole evidence, I cannot help 
believing that the change from (d+z) te (z+d) 
was one of those movements which, in a wide 
domain like that of Greek, arise locally and 
sporadically, and, after gaining a certain partial 
success, are pushed back again and reversed by 
the larger movement of the language. There 
is really no evidence that (z+d) was ever the 
prevailing value of ¢ in Attica, nor, indeed, 
anywhere else except (1) in Aeolic, (2) in the 
Hellenistic schools, and (3) possibly and tem- 
porarily in some Doric districts. My opinion 
is therefore that a ‘‘ restored’’ ¢ ought to be 
(d+z) not (z+d). R. J. Lioyp. 








“RELICS OF THE PALESTINAN SYRIAC 
LITERATURE.” 


Wadham College, Oxford } March 25, 1898. 
Perhaps you will allow us to correct # some- 
what serious mistake, for which we are jointly 
responsible, in the recently edited Relics of the 
Palestinian Syriac Literature (Anecdota Oxoni- 
ensia), p. 32. The verses of Kings, which are 
stated in the Anecdota to be found on/y in the 
Lucianic Recension, are, asa matter of fact, 
found in the Vatican text of the LXX. at 
another point (3 Kings ii. 35k-36), and the 
text there corresponds yet more closely to the 
Palestinian version. We are indebted for the 
correction to the Rev. A. E. Brooke, of King’s 
College, Cambridge. one of the editors of the 
Larger Cambridge LXX. 
F. C. BuRkITT. 
T. F. STENNING. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE next volume of Cassell’s ‘‘ Century 
Science” series will be Sir Humphry Davy, by 
Dr. T. E. Thorpe, principal chemist of the 
government laboratories. 

Mr. GEORGE REDWAY is about to issue a 
new edition of Dr. William Gregory's work on 
Animal Magnetism. 


THE March number of the Geographical 
Journal (Stanford) contains another instalment 
of Mr. W. L. Sclater’s papers on ‘The 
Geography of Mammals,” dealing with the 
Ethiopian region—that is to say, the whole 
African continent south of the tropic of Capri- 
corn. Following Wallace, four sub-regions are 
distinguished, of which the Malagasy, or 
Madagascar and its adjacent islands, might 
fairly claim the rank of an independent region. 
The Saharan region crosses the Red Sea, to in- 
clude the southern portion of the peninsula of 
Arabia. The West African sub-region consists 
of the great equatorial forest that forms the 
basins of the Niger, Congo, &c., reaching to the 
great lakes. The Cape sub-region, which 
Wallace confined to the extreme south, has 
now been proved to extend northwards as far 
as Mount Kilimanjaro. Mr. Sclater hints that 
recent additions to our knowledge of the fauna 
of Somaliland may possibly entitle it to be 
classed as a fifth sub-region. The chief charac- 
teristics of the mammalia of Africa generally 
are the great predominance of antelopes; the 
exclusive presence of the hippopotamus and 
the giraffe; and the entire absence of bears 
and deer. Finally, Mr. Sclater discusses the 
evidence of palaeontology, which seems to 
show that the isolation of Africa from Europe 
dates from early Pliocene times, when the 
Saharan desert was covered by sea. The paper 
is illustrated with a large coloured map. 





PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue well-known Basque scholar, M. W. T. 
van Eys, has just published (Geneva and Bale : 
Georg) Proverbes Basques-Espagnols: Refranes 
y Sentencias comunes en Bascuence, declaradas en 
Romance, Réédités d’aprés l’unicum de 1596 
conservé a la Bibliothéque de Darmstadt. 
There are only some half dozen works in Basque 
older than this, and some of the verbal forms 
are exceptional in the Guipuzcoan dialect. 
The words of each proverb are correspondingly 
numbered both in the Basque and in the Spanish 
translation—a great help to a young students. 
The book is a small quarto pamphlet of over 
sixty pages unnumbered. It is excellently 
printed and got up, and forms the most valuable 
addition to Basque literature since the printing 
of D'Urte’s translation of Genesis in the 
** Anecdota Oxoniensia.” M. van Eys has 
earned the gratitude of all Basques and 
Bascophiles. 

Mr. E. T. Dopason has published (Madrid : 
Fortanat) as aseparate pamphlet his Jncriptions 
Basques, Heuskarazko Scributoak, which lately 
appeared in the Boletin of the Real Academia 
de la Historia. The impression is limited to 
100 copies. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Vixine Ciusn—(Friday, February 28 ) 
G. M. Arxrnson, Erq, vice-president, in the 
chair.—Mr. Albany F. Major, hon. sec, read a 
paper on ‘‘ Seafaring and Sea-fighting in Saga- 
Time.”’ Beginning with a brief sketch of the 
little that can be gleaned as to navigation in the 
North in pre-hirtoric timee, he pointed out that, with 
the solitary exception of the Veneti, whom Onesar 
describes, all the references in classical writers 
would lead us to believe that prior to the beginning 
of the Ohristian era the dwellers on the Baltic and 
North Sea had little knowledge of the art, though 
in less than 300 years after they appear as rkilled 
and venturesome seamen. This would agree with 
their tradition that their ancestors were an inland 
people who only reached the northern coasts of 
Europe during the last century n.c. Turning, then, 
to the historical ground of the Sagas, the lecturer 
briefly described the ships of war and trading 
vessels of the Norsemen, quoting passages to iilus- 
trate the difference between them and the gear 
they ordinarily carried, their ships’ boats, figure- 
heads, masts, sails, rudders - which were hung on 
the right side and thus gave it its name of 
** starboard,’ ie., *' steer-board ’’ side, Kc. The 
operation of baling was described from Grettir’s 
Saga, which distinguishes the ‘‘ baling by tubs,”’ in 
use at the time of the events in the Saga, from the 
** daela’’-baling, which had superseded it by the 
time the Saga was written down, and may have 
indicated a form of pump. Ships were moored by 
anchors and cables, several being sometimes used 
in stormy weather, or when lying off the coast 
by lend-ropes, and in the latter case their open 
waists were tented in at night, while they carried 
gangways for convenience in going ashore. All 
cooking was done on shore, and the crew slept 
between the oar-benches, though the chief men 
cn board had their separate berths. All ships 
were built very flat and could easily be hauled 
ashore, and boat-houses are constantly mentioned. 
The longships, or warships, were built specially 
for rowing, yet they seem to have used sails when- 
ever it was possible, resorting to their oars only 
in calm weather and on smooth water. Though 
seamen as a rule hugged the coast, yet they were 
not afraid to venture on the open sea out of sight 
of land and to sail by night, though in unknown 
waters they preferred to lie-to at night. The 
most venturesome voyages were those to Iceland, 
Greenland, and Vinland, on the coast of North 
America, cf which there are minute de- 
ecriptions. Boating and fishing played a very 
large part in daily life and are frequently 
described, even voyages lasting several days being 
undertaken in small six-oared boats. The Sagas 
throw some light on the interesting question of the 
seamanship of the Norsemen; for, besides the 
general evidence to be drawn from the dangers 
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they faced at sea, there are descriptions of skilful 
manoeuvres » deceive an ame to = 
of , and many passages W seem ow 
Sat at Bass os ently ha begniag of the tenth 
cen'ury, they were able to sail by and beat up 
against the wind. Indeed, in a very interesting 
passage of the Heimskringla a discussion is de- 
scribed between the seamen of a fleet, as to whether 
with the wind then blowing it was le to 
weather a certain point. The date of this is about 
1025%.p. The lecturer, after commenting on this 
passage, quoted the opinion of Mr. Dixon Kemp, 
the well-known writer on yachting, that the inter- 
pretation placed upon it was intelligible, but that 
in Mr. Kemp’s opinion, if any knowledge existed 
of sailing even seven points from the wind at such 
an early date the art was subsequently lost till 
the fifteenth century or later. The lecturer con- 
sidered that the early existence of this art was 
clear from the Saga records, and that possibly the 
position of the rudder may have given the craft of 
the time an advantage.—Owing to the lateness of 
the hour the second section of the paper, ‘‘ Sea- 
fighting,’”’ was postponed till a future occasion. 
—Mr. W. F. Kirby asked whether there was any 
record in the Sagas of an ee for throw- 
ing down beams on an enemy’s ship, such as occurs 
in the ballad of Sir Andrew Barton in Percy’s 
Reliques. So far as he knew that was the 
only recorded instance of such a mode of 
warfare, and it was a question whether it was 
—— by earlier practice or was wholly original. 
—Mr. E. H. Baverstock said he was sorry that the 
lecturer had not commenced earlier, so that fuller 
details could be given on the various points intro- 
duced. With regard to he had been struck 
bya in his cld favourite, Frittirofs Saga— 
the wonderful description of a storm at sea, where 
Frittirof asks Asmund: ‘‘Why dost not sing, 
Asmund ?”? 


*¢ ©] will,’ says Asmund. 
* Here was it rough round the mast 
When the sea fell on the ship ; 
I with eight men had to work on board — 
Easier was it to carry 
A meal to women in their room 
Than to bale Ellida on the high wave.’ ”’ 


But no details of the -~ are there given. 
Perhaps, if Mr. Major been able to conclude 
his paper, he would have given some of the names 
of famous ships, such as Skidbladnir, the 
wonderful construction of the dwarves. As the 
Lay of Grimnir has it— 
** Yggdrasill ash is of sll trees most excellent 
And of all ships Skidbladnir—of the sir, Odin— 
Of horses Sleipnir,”’ &c. 


There was also Naglfar, the ship of doom, to be 
built of dead men’s nailse—whence the nails of dead 
men should always be cut close—mentioned in the 
Voluspa : 
** Naglfar is loosed ; 

That ship fares from the East ; 

Come with Muspell’s people o’er the sea ; 

And Loki steers.”’ 


In Hrolf Krakes Saga the dragon ship Grimmaut 
surpassed all other ships, as much as Hrolf 
surpassed all other kings of the North. Odin was 
equally the patron of navigation and military 
en ise, and one of the kennings for him was 
“ of .* Like Vélundra, the famous 
smith and sword-forger, there was a — ship- 
builder of old, one Thorstein Vélundr. Sir George 
Dasent’s Norsemen in Iceland has some very 
forcible remarks on the opening up of new sea 
routes by the Vikings. Grimur Thomsen in his 
valuable criticism, translated by Prof. G. 
Stephens, says: 

**So fresh are the colours, that we see 
clearly before us the old Viking, as he stands 
at the stern of his dragon ship boldly steering 
where he believes destiny calls . a has 
mastered the very inmost life of the Northern 

t. 


—Mr. F. T. Norris took exception to the remarks of 
the lecturer as to the earliest notices we have of 
navigation in the North of Europe. We had a 
record of the voyages to the Baltic of Pytheas, a 
Greek of two or three hundred 


s.c. Isaac Taylor thought that a trading port of 


Greeks might have been established th 


ere, from 





whom the northern nations learned the road across 
Europe by the Volga, which led to their invasions 
of the South. If Pytheas were in the Baltic, at 
least they might have learned from him some of 
the arts of navigation 200 years before the time 
mentioned—if, indeed, a people like the Norse, 
whose cradle-land, so to » was the ocean, 
needed to be taught anything of it. 
doubtful as to the reference te Tacitus ; for, as far 
as his recollection went, that writer did mention 
sails as used by Northern nations. With regard 
to the myth of a maritime people comirg from the 
neighbourhood of the Black Sea to the Baltic, he 
himself inclined to the view of those who thought 
that the stream of migration had set the other 
way—from North to South—and that the Asian 
origin of the Scandinavian nations was indeed a 
myth. The Romans, at any rate, who were never 
good sailors, and themselves trusted to rowing in 
preference to sailing, were not likely to have been 
the teachers of the Baltic tribes. So late as 
Germanicus’ invasion of Germany, it is reported 
that the Romans had to make use of German or 
Batavian seamen to guide them tothe Ems. As for 
the origin of the Veneti, the Latin V would 
probably represent a Teutonic B or F: and if the 
¢ were, as in other cases, a euphonic addition, 
the name would come near to the ‘‘ Fionna”’ of 
the Irish Sagas, a people generally allowed to have 
been of Teutonic origin: Dr. Jon Stefansson said 
that, in reply to the lecturer’s question as to the 
origin of the Veneti in Gaul, it might be observed 
that in the Sagas a people with a very similar 
name was found dwelling on the southern shores 
of the Baltic—namely, the Vindir, Vends or 
Wends. Philologically the two forms Veneti and 
Vindir might be regarded as identical, but, of 
course, he was not prepared to say the same of 
the two peoples. But the point was worth 
investigating.—The chairman said that he had 
made a pilgrimage to Flensborg, to see the ship 
found in the Nydam moss, South Jutland, and 
had also studied models of the Gokstad ship. The 
former was a magnificent relic of the early iron 
age in Denmark, and was most marvellously con- 
structed. It is 77 ft. long and 10 ft. 10 in. 
broad. Built of eleven oak planks, it had no keel. 
The bottom plank formed the keel. When the 
planks were cut out of the solid timber, projec- 
tions were left on each, and holes bored through 
them ; a bast rope tied the planks to the ribs. The 
ship is clinker built. The planks are fastened to- 
gether with iron nails, having washers inside. 
There was no evidence of any ornamental carving 
on the stern. If there had been any, it had since 
perished or been lost. The only heads he had 
seen in Norway, used as the figure-heads of ships 
formerly were, are the horse heads which decorate 
the gable beams of some of the old timber churches, 
as at Hitterdal. He might remark that skin 
boats still survive in the Welsh corracle and in 
a on yA 5. Ireland. 

one who been y: wo appreciate 
the, force of the lecturer’s remarks on the 
distinction between a “‘ yard’’ and a *‘ boom” in 
the story of the king who was swept overboard. 
—Mr. Major in reply said that, in answer to Mr. 
Kirby’s question, he should have mentioned, had 
he had time to finish his paper, that the Long 
Serpent at the battle of Svoldr was only won by 
the device of flinging huge beams on her deck to 
make her heel over. This resembled Sir Andrew 
Barton’s device, though the immediate object of 
the manoeuvre differed in the two cases; but, so 
far as he knew, it was an isolated incident in sea- 
figh' of the time. He feared Mr. Baverstock 
would find his paper rather deficient in the famous 
ships and so forth recorded in the Sagas, as his 
object had been to study the knowledge and 
methods of seafaring and the seamanship and 
tactics of the time, rather than to collect the vast 
store of details, however interesting, in the Sagas 
which did not directly elucidate the subject. 
With regard to Mr. Norris’s criticisms he might 
remark that they begged the question at issue, 
and were founded on hypothesis for the most Pa 
His ar, ent was that, judging from the evidence 
obtainable, it seemed doubtful if the forefathers of 
the Scandinavian nations reached the Baltic long 
before the Christian era, or had much skill in 
navigation when the Romans first encountered 
them. The fact of Pytheas’ voyages two or three 
hundred years before proved nothing, if the 
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tic at the time ; and there was reason to su’ 

on other grounds that they were not o 4 
maritime race, but came from inland and 
race of horsemen in earlier years. A q 
from Tacitus, bearing out Mr. Norris’s recollec- 
tions of that author, would be interesting, but 
certainly he describes the Sueones as using no 
sails, but oars alone. But it was impossible at 
such a late hour to argue fully the points here 








FINE ART. 


A NEW MANUAL OF GREEK 
ANTIQUITIES. 


A Manual of Greek Antiquities. 
and F. B. Jevons. (Griffin.) 


THE thousands of Scotch and English students 
who have owed their early teaching in Roman 
customs and institutions to that excellent 
old manual Ramsay’s Roman Antiquities will 
welcome the appearance of a companion volume 
to it, and it is no small praise of the new- 
comer to say that it is quite worthy of a place 
beside Prof. W. Ramsay’s work. The two 
volumes are, very naturally, not conceived on 
exactly the same plan. The new one may be 
described as more philosophic than the old, as 
assigning causes and looking for effects where 
Ramsay was content to lay down the facts. 
But in saying this we must neither convey an 
impression against Ramsay’s book—one of the 
most useful of its kind which we know—nor 
yet imply that the opposite method is without 
its drawbacks. That method may easily pass 
into argument—it does so in Mr. Jevons’s 
chapter on theatre buildings—and argument 
is not quite in place in a manual, which should 
rather be a storehouse of what is certainly 
known. Thus, where the present volume is 
most useful to teachers, whose ideas it will 
clear and fix, it will be least useful to students ; 
and, conversely, students will get most from the 
pages which are driest to the teacher. But 
this only amounts to saying that there is a 
great deal in the volume for both classes of 
readers. It is, in fact, an excellent piece of 
work. Itis far more than a popularisation of 
the many excellent special works which it 
mentions, being redeemed from any such risk by 
its freshness and thoughtfulness, as well as by its 
clever arrangement. There has been hitherto, we 
believe, no English handbook of the subject, as 
opposed to dictionaries. We say ‘“‘of the 
subject” for convenience; but really it deals 
with subjects, and many of them too. 

To glance down the table of contents is a useful 
reminder that an understanding of Greek affairs 
as scholars of the calibre of Messrs. Gardner 
and Jevons understand them is itself an edu- 
cation in a great many things of first-rate 
im agen! ae B yan pense , &. 
influence of physical geography upon 
character and history will give the reader ideas 
which he must needs transfer to the history 
of Britain or the future of Australia; his 
study of Greek mythology is a worthy intro- 
duction to the philosophy of religion; and 
Mr. Jevons, when he takes to pieces for us 
the government machine of Athens, adds much 
sound reflection on its practical working. We 
must now be content to show how the authors 
have divided their matter, and to note one or 
two points under some of their headings. Mr. 
Gardner leads off with a book on “ The Sur- 
roundings of Greek Life”’: that is, the land, the 
eo the Sones, = the dress. —_ is 
perhaps said about the topography of Athens, 
although there is no full deauen te subject, 
like the chapter on Rome (now re-written by 
Lanciani) in Demeny’s book. We miss more 4 
full account of Greek agriculture, something 
like that chapter on Italian agriculture which 


By P. Gardner 
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Ramsay — to the —_ draft of his Antiqui- 
ties. Little good comes o ing racial ques- 
tions ; so we will not on mae Gn that one 
theory of Prof. Gardner is given perhaps too 
confidently: ‘It is likely that the true Aryan 
Greeks [in Greece] were always a comparatively 
small, though dominant, caste.” If this is laid 
down at all, it needs more supporting than it 
gets in these pages. The one argument for it 
which we can find is a circular one (p. 212), 
and the theory itself clashes with Mr. Jevons’s 
remark on p. 661, that the serfs of Greek 
states “‘ were as much Greeks as their lords.” 
The next two books deal with Religion and 
Mythology and with Cultus. Mr. Gardner 
traces with suitable and not excessive illustra- 
tion the borrowed elements in Greek myth- 
ology, and also the national or native ones, 
namely : (1) Totemism, (2) Ancestor Worship, 
(3) Naturalism. The Homeric pantheon and 
the pantheon of historic times have a chapter 
each. As to the former, it reads oddly that 
Athena “‘ appears altogether as a disembodied 
spirit,” when weremember the chariot which 
creaked under her weight. Very important are 
the lessons that Greek mythology was un- 
organised and inconsistent, that poetry and art 
aided largely in its evolution, that there were 
superhuman beings of many grades, and that 
their grades or positions were never finally 
fixed; while the chapters on Sacrifice (partly 
following Robertson Smith), Oracles, and 
Mysteries are careful and cautious statements 
of the present condition of knowledge and 
opinion. Pa p. 167, for Pausanias read 
Pleistoanax.) Bk. IV., on the Course of Life, 
covers a great deal of useful ground (educa- 
tion, travelling, burial, position of women); 
but we miss the old-fashioned tables of weights, 
measures, and money-values (the Greek mea- 
sure medimnus, though explained on p. 446, is 
not in the index), Bk. V. is on Commerce. 
With Bk. VI. we come to Mr. Jevons’s share of 
the work, and enter upon Constitutional and 
Legal Antiquities. Mr. Jevons rates the 
position of the Homeric king lower than has 
generally beendone, ‘‘ The monarch in Homer 
has no power which the Gerontes do not also 
possess.” But Mr. Jevons’s view would look all 
the better without the doubtful argument that 
“in war the army — according to tribes 
and phratries, not under the command of the 
monarch.” Whatever the arrangement really 
was, Homer—our only authority — plainly 
shows it to us introduced as a novelty at the 
end of the ten years’ siege of Troy. The 
account of Sparta is a clever one, combining 
our scattered information and illuminating it 
by the aid of comparative politics; but there 
is a certain want of clearness about the elections 
of senators and of ephors (pp. 418, 420, 425-6) ; 
and we are not so sure as Mr. Jevons is about 
Sparta having a ‘‘continuous and well-con- 
sidered foreign policy.” There are one or two 
well-known passages in Thucydides, at least, 
which should give him pause. The chapter on 
the constitutional history of Athens is, of 
course, richer and fuller than could have been 
the case before the discovery of Aristotle’s 
"AQ. TloA, Pp. 444, 446 seem to postulate the 
existence before Solon of the Athenian coinage 
whose existence Prof. Gardner denies (p. 399). 
A number of excellent chapters follow, on the 
single parts of the constitution of Athens and 
on her finance and legal system. The last- 
mentioned subject is treated with remarkab'e 
skill, and makes an interesting instead of a dull 
piece of reading ; while the study of the law is 
put upon the only possible solid basis by free 
quotation of the texts. The review of the 
relations of Greek states to each other finds 
room for the rudiments of international law, 
colonies, and empires. Book VII. deals with 
slavery. (On p. 616 for Thrace read Thessaly.) 


Book VIII. weaves tegether what is known of 











Greek armies and navies into a very readable 
whole, and makes an ingenious attempt to solve 
the old puzzle of the trireme. It cannot, how- 
ever, be maintained that ‘‘ it was probably the 
Athenians who first discovered that the ship 
itself might be used as a weapon of ‘attack,” 
unless we are prepared to w over the 
account of the manoeuvres of Dionysius in 
Hat. vi., 45. The last book is upon the theatre. 
Mr. Jevons finds the origin of the drama 
rather in facts which folk-lore and anthropology 
supply than in the traditional literary account ; 
and we have little doubt that he is right. His 
description of the buildings, scenery, actors, 
and costumes is clear and practical; but we 
cannot quite reconcile his dates for the festivals 
of Dionysius with Mr. Gardner’s chapter on 
the Attic Calendar. 








EXCAVATIONS AT CONCA. 
A CORRESPONDENT writes from Rome: 


‘“‘ Very interesting excavations are now being 
made by the Italian Government in the neigh- 
bourhood of Conca in Latium, which is thought 
to be the site of the ancient Satricum. A 
temple was discovered, perhaps the famous one 
of Mater Matuta, which was rebuilt several 
times. It is easy to recognise the foundations 
of a primitive building, of which the date is 
unknown, of a great Tuscan cella, and of a 
magnificent peripteral temple of the sixth 
century 3B.C., in subsequent times transformed 
into a dipteral temple. 

‘The antiquities are chiefly decorative terra- 
cottas, some of them very beautiful and of 
Greek manufacture a frequently of the 
pediments, and two e heads), and the 
contents of a votive stipes or favisja, consisting 

rincipally of buckles and Italic as well as 
Greek vases. All these objects are not earlier 
than the seventh century, and come down not 
later than the fourth, the time of the destruc- 
tion of Satricum. 

‘‘ In this neighbourhood have also been dis- 
covered tombs of the three types common in 
Central Italy : a poszo, a fosja, a camera. The 
contents are similar to those usually found in 
the cemeteries of Lower Etruria, except that 
they are richer in amber.” 


[We may add that, at a recent meeting of the 
Académie des Inscriptions, a report on these 
excavations was read from M. Graillot, a former 
member of the French School at Rome, who 
appears to have undertaken them, from January 
17 to February 18, at the cost of Count 
Tyskevicz.—Ep., ACADEMY. ] 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE exhibitions to open next week include 
the Royal Society of British Artists, in Suffolk- 
street; the thirty-second annual spring exhibi- 
tion of cabinet pictures by British and foreign 
artists, at Mr. Thomas McLean’s Gallery, in the 
Haymarket; and a collection of pictures of 
Kensington Gardens, &c., by Mr. Horace van 
me at the Clifford Gallery, also in the Hay- 
market. 


THE sixteenth annual Easter exhibition at St. 
Jude’s Schools, Whitechapel, will be formally 
opened with an address by Lord Herschell on 
Tuesday next, at 4 p.m. Special features of 
this year’s exhibition will be the series of 
pictures by Sir E. Burne-Jones, entitled ‘‘ St. 
George and the Dragon,” Lord Leighton’s 
‘* Michael Angelo,” Sir J. E, Millais’s portrait 
of Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. W. 8. Wyllie’s 
““ Work-a-day England.” There will also be 
samples of Messrs. Watts, 
Orchardson, Briton Riviere, Stacy Marks, 
Leader, Alfred Parsons, &c. The exhibition 
will remain open until April 19, the hours being 


Herkomer, 
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from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., Sundays included. 
No charge is made for admission. year 
the exhibition was visited by 62,500 persons. 


At the rape of the Archaeological 
Institute, to be held on Wednesday next, Mr. 
H. St. John Hope will read a paper on “‘ The 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Peter at Gloucester.” 


THE new illustrated edition of the late R. 
L. Stevenson’s Pictwresque Notes on Edinburgh, 
which Messrs. Seeley & Co. announced for 
ea ster last autumn, is now ready, and will 

issued to the public next week. The illus- 
trations, which include etchings and photo- 
gravure plates, as well as many vignettes in 
the text, areall quite new, having been made 
—— for the book by Mr. T. Hamilton 

wford, of the Royal Scottish Water Colour 
Society. 

THE next number of the Portfolio, to be 
— on April 15, will deal with the well- 

own American artist, Mr. John La Farge, of 
whose works there was an exhibition held in 
Paris in the summer of last year. The illustra- 
tions are taken largely from Mr. La Farge’s 
designs for stained glass and other decorative 
work, and also from his sketches in the South 
Sea Islands. 


THE well-known and old-established business 
of fine art publishers in Pall Mall East has 
been transferred, as from January 1, 1895, to a 
company incorporated under the title of Henry 
Graves & Co., Ltd. The capital is £80,000, 
composed of £30,000 ordinary shares, all of 
which will be held by Mr. Algernon Graves, 
who will still manage the business, £30,000 
5 per cent. debentures of £50 each, and £20,000 
6 per cent. preference shares. Assets of the 
estimated value of over £70,000 will be handed 
y as security for the 
debenture holders, for whom the Duke of 


Wellington, Sir Robert Rawlinson, and Mr. 


Martin Colnaghi have consented to act as 


trustees. 


Messrs. J. 8. Virntvuz & Co., the publishers 
of the Art Journal, issue an appeal with the 
April number for subscriptions to a special 
fund for the benefit of artists’ orphan chil- 
dren. It is proposed that the fund shall be 
administered by the benefit branch of the 
Artists’ Annuity Fund—a chartered associa- 
tion which dates from 1810, and of which the 
Marquis of Lothian is now president. The 
subscriptions asked for are limited to one 
guinea. 

Mr. HuserT HERKOMER has been elected a 
foreign associate of the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts, in the room of the late Lord Leighton. 











THE STAGE. 


SratTistics of the receipts at playhouse doors 
are not exactly the conclusive evidence of the 
merits of theatrical productions which (when 
paraded by managers) they are sometimes 
supposed to be; but when they are not adduced 
in proof of the last triumph of the effulgent 
Mr. This or the: brilliant success of the gifted 
Miss That, they may be at least interesting. The 
French Almanach des Spectacles for the year 
1895, which has just now been published, 
affords some significant details, and deals with 
opera as wellas drama. The biggest t.‘ings 
at any kind of theatrical performance during 
1895 in France were realised at a performance 
of ‘‘Tannhaiiser’”~-thus showing the extra- 
ordinary hold of Wagner upon French or 
cosmopolitan audiences. The receipts for 
that single night were rather over £900. 
At the Chatelet on one night, during the run 
of ‘‘ Don Quixote,” the receipts reached £420. 
At the Théatre Fran¢ais—which, though a fairly 
large house, is yet, of course, far smaller than 
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either Opéra or Chatelet—the highest receipts 
of a night reached the sum of £340. And 
what obtained this amount? Neither the old 
repertory, nor the much-vaunted modern 
problem drama, but the admirable comedy—a 
** problem drama,”’ if you like, of the true sort 
—**L’Ami des Femmes,” by the younger and 
greater Dumas—the true master of the French 
theatre. 

One of the best organised companies now on 
tour is—writes a correspondent—beyond doubt, 
that of Miss Muriel Wylford, which has been 
playing this week at Liverpool the immensely 
popular and smart comedy “The Passport” 
and the pathetic little “‘ Farm by the Sea”— 
Mr. Wedmore’s adaptation of a poem by 
Theuriet. Miss Wylford’s performance of the 
heroine of the shorter piece combines in singular 
excellence tenderness and power. The imper- 
sonation is a thing to see, and it will be seen in 
several of the mcst important places in the 
provinces between now and the early summer. 
In ‘‘ The Passport” Miss Wylford’s comedy is 
as sparkling and rippling as in the other piece 
her pathos is deep; and the company supports 
her well in both productions. For the amus- 
ing piece, which is the pidce de résistance of the 
evening, itis especially adapted. Mr. Sinclair's 
high spirits and masculine method are invalu- 
able ; the dry comedy of Mr. George Brandram 
—‘ Brandram, of gifted father, gifted son,” if 
we may vary the phrase Milton addressed to 
Skinner—and the aplomb of Mr. Carew are all 
eminently serviceable; while the ladies of the 
company, from the representative of Mrs. 
Coleman to that of the soubrette, have all of 
them either talent or distinguished beauty, and 
some of them have both. 

THE hundredth performance of the military 
drama “One of the Best” will take place at 
the Adelphi Theatre next Tuesday. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 
Tue second Philharmonic Concert, on March 19, 
opened with Dvorik’s Symphony in G, a work 
tirst heard at the same society, and under the 
composer's direction, on May 24, 1890. The 
freshness of the thematic material, the skill 
displayed in its development, and the clear and 
pictureeque orchestration—all combine to render 
the music highly attractive. Schumann and 
Brahms in their best Symphonies have, it is 
true, shown greater breadth and nobility, but 
comp%rison between these two masters and 
Dvorik is scarcely fair. Schumann in writing 
his Rhenish Symphony was inspired by sacred 
thoughts ; Brahms in his first three Symphonies 
seems at times to be unfolding to us 
the deeds of heroes or the stern decrees of 
fate. In Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony 
principally the feelings aroused by country life 
are depicted. But Dvorik seems to be illus- 
trating the scenes themselves—writing, in fact, 
programme music. Beethoven rose above his 
programme ; Dvorak keeps well within the one 
which he traced out for himself, and which, 
unfortunately, he has not revealed. Although 
there is much of interest in all four move- 
ments of the Symphony, two are specially 
attractive: the Adagio, for its romantic charm, 
nud the Finale, for its humour ever fresh, also 
for ita striking contrasts. The work was 
maguiticently performed; and at the close the 


intusion of national element, but it was kept 
under stronger control. A new Concerto for 
violoncello, also by Dvorak, was performed by 
Mr. Leo Stern in an earnest, if not always in 
a masterful manner. To offer an opinion off- 
hand of a new work is always more or less 
hazardous: in the case of this Concerto the 
circumstances render judgment doubly diffi- 
cult, for it came after one of the composer’s 
finest works, and, further, at the end of an 
inordinately long programme. For the mo- 
ment we will only say that the music is 
characteristic; that the Adagio appears to us 
the finest of the three movements; and 
the Finale, with its quantity of material and 
consequent length, the least satisfactory section 
of the work. 

It was unfortunate that Mr. Henschel’s last 
concert should have taken place the same even- 
ing at St. James’s Hall. The programme, in- 
cluding Beethoven’s Choral Symphony and the 
Pianoforte Concerto in E flat interpreted by Mr. 
L. Borwick, attracted a crowded house ; and tha 
performances, from all accounts, appear to have 
given great satisfaction. The E flat Concerto 
was also played at the Philharmonic Concert 
by Herr Sauer, but his rendering of the work 
lacked calm and dignity. 

A Humoresque, ‘‘ Till Eulenspiegels lustige 
Streiche”” (Op. 28), by Richard Strauss, formed 
a special feature of the Crystal Palace pro- 
gramme on Saturday. Of the composer little 
is known in the country. Some seasons ago two 
movements from a symphonic work of his were 
given at a Richter Concert : they were certainly 
clever, but showed in too strong a manner 
the influence of Wagner. Herr Strauss 
lives at Munich, where during the long illness 
of Herr Levi he has proved an able deputy as 
conductor at the opera. The full score of the 
Humoresque bears the date May 6, 1895, 
so that no time has been lost in bringing it over 
to this country. It may be said that the merry 
pranks of Till Eulenspiegel, the hero of the old 
German story-book, do not form a subject of 
sufficient dignity for theartof music. Haydn and 
Mozart, however, were not above musical jokes ; 
while Berlioz, the great French composer, like 
Balzac, the great novelist, tempted his successors 
to indulge in realism to an undue extent. The 
lengths to which programme music should go 
cannot be discussed here. Of Strauss’ work we 
have merely to say that it is one of the 
cleverest of its kind ever written; that it is 
intensely humorous; and that, in spite of the 
extraordinary nature of the programme— 
which, by the way, has only been obtained 
indirectly from the composer—the music 
has great charm and freshness. The 
Humoresque is, in fact, a programme piece 
of first rank, and the orchestration little 
short of amarvel. The work was magnificently 
interpreted ; and at the close, in answer to the 
applause, Mr. Manns declared that in the 
course of forty years no other work had ever 
given him such trouble in rehearsing. 

The Popular Concert on Monday evening 
was highly enjoyable. Beethoven's Quintet in 
C (Op. 29) has long been, and long will be, a 
favourite ; and at these concerts it is specially 
associated with Dr. Joachim, who was leader 
on this occasion. The programme included a 
Sonata in G minor for pianoforte and violin 
(Op. 5) by Robert Kahn, a composer, now in 
his thirtieth year, who has received much 





encouragement from Brahms, Rheinberger, 
and other eminent contemporaries. The work | 





composer received enthusiastic applause. The 

programme included ‘Five Biblical Songs,”’ | 
sung by Mme. Katherine Fisk. These songs, | 
some of a dramatic, others of a lyrical | 
character, are interesting ; yet, so far as we can | 
judge from a first hearing, they will not rank 

among Dvorik’s best productions. In his “‘Stabat , 
Mater,” as in these songs, there was a large | 


displays mature thought and skill in writing. | 
Of the three movements of which it is com- | 
posed, the first is the strongest. As a specimen | 
of modern German chamber-music it is of | 
interest, yet the individuality displayed is | 
scarcely strong enough to gain for it more 
than passing notice. It was well inter- 
preted by Mile. Ilona Eibenschiitz and Dr. 





Joachim. The former also played ina skilful 
and earnest manner some short solos by 
Brahms. Miss Boye, the vocalist, by her refined 
and intelligent singing of various short songs, 
including a characteristic one by Miss Mary 
Carmichael, achieved a well-deserved success. 
Bach’s Passion Music (according to St. John) 
was performed by the Bach Choir at Queen’s 
Hall, on Tuesday evening. The grandeur of 
the Matthew Passion has thrown this work 
somewhat into the shade. As a whole, the St. 
John Passion may be inferior: there is nothing 
in it, for instance, equal to the opening and 
closing choruses for double choir of the former. 
Tt has, notwithstanding, moments of supreme 
interest, and the work is well worthy of its 
author. The solo vocalists were Miss Fillunger 
and Miss Hilda Wilson, Messrs. C. Bakkes, 
Bispham and Andrew Black. Of these five, 
the gentlemen were by far the most satis- 
factory. Mr. Bakkes, who came expressly from 
Germany to take the rdle of the Evangelist, 
sang with quiet yet dramatic effect, and his 
enunciation of the words was singularly 
clear; his voice is of alto, rather than 
tenor quality. Mr. Bispham, in the part of 
the Saviour, was both tender and dignified. 
The choir sang well. Dr. Stanford conducted, 
J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


TuE programmes for the Wagner Fcstival 
concerts at Queen’s Hall, under the direction 
of Herr Felix Mottl, have just beenissued. At 
the first concert (April 28) Mr. Eugen d’Albert 
will be the pianist, and will perform Bee- 
thoven’s pianoforte Concerto in E flat. The 
second (May 14) will be devoted to excerpts 
from the ‘‘ Nibelungen,” and to the whole of 
Act 1 from “Die Walkiire.” Frau Mottl, 
Herr Gerhiiuser, and Herr Nebe, an ensemble 
from Karlsruhe, will take part in the latter. 
The third and last (June 11) will also be a 
Nibelungen night. 

On Sunday next, at the South Place Institute, 
a lecture wi given in the afternoon on 
** Mozart,” by Miss Annie C. Muirhead, with 
both vocal and instrumental illustrations ; and 
the concert in the evening—the last of the 
present season—will be entirely devoted to the 
works of Mozart. 
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NEW BOOKS TO BUY 
A MAN and a WOMAN. Faith- 


fully presented by STANLEY WATERLOO. Oloth, 
3s. da net. (Vol. I. The Waterloo Series, 


The ATHENAEUM says (March 21): “ This is a notable 
book,” and VANITY FAIR speaks of “its extraordinary 
human interest, its humour and pathos, its passion and 
beauty.” 

The DAILY NEWS describes it as “a rhapsody of love 
and of conjugal comradeship, tender, delicate, and 
passionate.” 

“Thé book ends amid the wailing tears of the reader, 
who is angrily conscious that it is a false sentiment which 
makes him wet-eyed.”—Daily Ohronicle, 


A HUSBAND'S ORDEAL; or, 


the Confessions of Gerald Brownson, late of Coora 
Coora, Queensland. By PERCY RUSSELL. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. (Vol. If, The Waterloo Series, 
“ Originality of idea marks ‘A Husband’s Ordeal.’ The 
story once begun is certain to be read, and the excitement 
is sustained from start to finish.”—Black and White, 


A BRIDE’S EXPERIMENT: a 


Story of Australian Bush Life. By CHARLES J. 
MANSFORD, Author of “Shafts from an Eastern 
Quiver.” Cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 

WHITEHALL REVIEW.—“A painfully realistic 
picture of the worst side of Australian bush life......is not 
pleasant reading, but it cannot be denied that the work, 
though coarse, is powerful, and can scarcely fail to be widely 


perused.” 
THE LURE of FAME. By 


CLIVE HOLLAND, Author of “‘My Japanese Wife.” 
Cloth, 3s. 6d, net. 
Just published in London and New York. 


IN SCARLET and SILK; or, 


Recollections of Hunting and Steeplechase Riding. By 
FOX RUSSELL. With 2 Drawings in Colour by Finch 
Mason. Cloth, 5s. net. 

BLACK and WHITE.—“The best sporting book pub- 
lished for many a day.” 

SPORTSMAN,—" Racy of the soil, a work to take up 
azain and again.” 

SPORTING TIMES.—“ One which a sportsman should 
hasten to possess himself of.” 

SPORTING LIFE,—“ Fox Russell is most practical in 
all he says.” 

GLASGOW HERALD,—“ The stay-at-home or armchair 
reader will find it exhilarating reading equally with the 
regular hunting man.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“A lively, 
recollections,” 


HOW to WRITE FICTION, 


especially the Art cf Short Story Writing. A Practical 
Study of Technique. Second Edition. Cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 
“You seem to me to work with a power of vigorous 
analysis and a method clearly thought out. You both teach 
and suggest.”"—Prof. Epwarp Dowpswn to the Author. 
“There 1s good sense in this book, and those who could 
write good fiction without it, may learn how to write a little 
better by its aid,’”’—ookman, 


NEW SPORTING STORIES. 


By G.G. Cloth, 3s, 6d, net. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: “G, G. is a benefactor 
to his species,’”’ ~ ae 

MANVUHESTER GUARDIAN speaks of “his lightning 
character sketches, his rich vein of humour, his quaint 
similes.” 

RROAD ARROW.—*“ An exveptional book of sporting 
stories,” 

“«. G. is not only a close observer of human nature, but 
u born story teller.”’—/vokseler (March 6), 


THE SOLDIER in BATTLE; 


or, Life in the Ranks of the Army of the Potomac. By 
FRANK WILKESON, a Survivor of Grant’s Last 
Campaign. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 

TIMES (March 19).—** We have seldom met with a more 
vivid account of the realities of war.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ A very vivid and very grue- 
some narrative.” 

WHITEHALL REVIEW.—* A remarkable little volume 
enesad an help shuddering when reading the horrid 
details, 

SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT.—“ The third line of in- 
‘vrest is its vivid picturing of battles as seen by the private 
~vidier...... it is a gruesome picture of insensate strife, and 
‘| is not a mere piece of fine writing like some similar books 
revently published, but a record of facts.” 











desultory, racy book of 


(.EORGE REDWAY, Hanr Srrezer, Bioomssvay. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHEAP and UNIFORM EDITION of 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL’S WORKS. 
Price 2s, 6d, each. 


OBITER DICTA 


(Second Series). 


IS NOW READY. 


“ There is not a dull e in the book. It has now been 
before the mg public for some years, and the present 
cheap, handy, and nicely got up edition should still Farther 
enhance its deserved coke Journal, 

“Kvery one reads with pleasure, whether he 
agrees with the sentiments or otherwise. They mak 
very neat little volume.”—JLiverpool Mercury. 








Uniform with the above. "Recently issued in the 
Cheap Edition, 


Essays About Men, 
Women, and Books, 


Obiter Dicta (First Series. ) 


COMPLETION OF DR. AUBREY’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


Now ready in 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. The 
volumes are sold separately. 


The Rise and 
Growth of the 


English Nation ; 


With Special Reference to Epochs 
and Crises. A History of and for 
the People. 


By W. H. 8. AUBREY, LL.D. 


** Conceived in a popular spirit, yet with strict regard to 
the modern standards. The title is fully borne out. No 
want of colour in the descriptions.””—Daily News. 

“ Readers will find especially useful the collection of facts 
on social development.” — Athenaeum, 

“*Dr. Anbrey has supplied a want. His method is un- 
doubtedly the right one.”—Pali Mali Gazette. 

“* Lively enough and accurate enough.’”’— National Observer. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
Industrial Day-Dreams : 


Studies in Industrial Ethics and 


Economies. 
By SAMUEL E. KEEBLE. 





KEW NOVEL. 
In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s. 


Rune Rocks : 
A North Sea Idyj. 


By WILHELM JENSEN. 
Translated by MARIANNE E, SUCKLING, with a Preface 
by Professor G. FIELDER. 
“A book written to show the noble work which one 
———_ soul can accomplish.’’— Globe, 
“English readers are under a deep obligation to Miss 
Suckling for this delightful translation.”— Manchester Courier. 
“* Jensen's writing always possesses great charm, and we 
find it markedly here.”’— Guardian. 





NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d. 


Meetings and Partings. 
With other Verses and Translations. 


By E. C. RICKETTS (Corwet1a Wattacer), Author of 
“ Flowers: a Phantasy,” and ** Mountain Monarchs,” 


ELLJOT STOOK, 62, Parmnnosran Row, 
Lonpon, E.O. 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
THE TARGUM of ONKELOS to 


GENESIS. A critical inquiry into the value of the 
text exhibited by the Yemen MSS., compared with that 
of the E recension, together with come teen 
chay of the Oriental text. By H. B STEIN, 
Ph.D, Demy 8vo, 100 pp., 3s. 6d. net. 


THE TREATISE of PLUTARCH DE 
CUPIDITATE DIVITIARUM. Critically Edited by 
W.R. PATON. 8vo (xvi-14 pp.), sewed, 1s. net. 

*,.* Advocates a new classification of Plutarch MSS. 


ODYSE£EUS in PHAEACIA. By J. W. 
MACKAIL, Small 4to, printed by Constable, on hand- 
made paper, stiff wrapper, 1s. net. 

ss *,.* A new Version, in “Omar Khayyam ” metre, of 

Odyssey VI.” 








EMERSON (P. H.). Tales from Welsh 
Wales. Cheapedition. 12mo (304 pp.) paper wrapper, 


BIBLIOTHEQUE DE CARABAS. Vol. 
X.: BARLAAM and JOSAPHAT. English Lives of 
Buddha. Edited and induced by JOSEPH JACOBS. 
With Ysa H. Ryland, and Introductory 
Verses by I. ZANGWILL. Crown 8vo, cxxxii-56 pages, 
vellum, 8s. 6d. net. 


*,* In the Introduction Mr. J h Jacobs describes 
fully the transmission of the Barlaam literature from India 
westwards throughout Europe, and deals incidentally with 
the question of the relations between Buddhism and 
Christianity. The reprinted Texts comprise the earliest 
and latest lish forms of the legend. 


JEWISH IDEALS, and other Essays. 
By JOSEPH JACOBS. Demy 8vo, xx-242 pages, cloth, 
6s. net. 

Contents :—Jzwisu Ipgats—Tue Gop of IspagL: a His- 
—Morpecat: a Protest against the Critics—Brownine’s 

TuEroLtogy—Tue Trusz, the Onty, and the CoMPLETE 

Soxvtron of the Jewish Question—JEHUDA Hatevi, Port 

and Piregaim—Jawisa Dirruston of Fo.x-Tates—Tae 

Lonpon Jewry, 1290 (with Map)—Litrte St. Hues of 

Lincotw (Researches in History, ArcnmoLoey, and 

LeGrenp)—* Aakon, Son of the Devi””—JawisH History: 

its Aims and Methods. : 

“A charming book. . . . It is, as itso happens, an 
admirable and effective reply to the ‘ Quarterly Review.’”’ 
Jewish Chronicle, 











GRIMM LIBRARY.—No. IV.: THE 
VOYAGE of BRAN, SON of FEBAL, to the LAND 
of the LIVING. An old Irish saga. Now first 
Edited with Translation, Notes, and a Glossary, b 
KUNO MEYER. With an Essay upon the Iris! 
Vision of the Happy Otherworld and the Celtic 
Doctrine of Rebirth, by ALFRED NUTT. Section I. 
The Happy Otherworld. Crown 8vo, xviii-332 pages, 
cloth, uncut, 10s, 6d. net. 


ZEITSCHRIFT fur CELTISCHE 
PHILOLOGIB. Edited by KUNO MEYER and C. L. 
STERN. 8vo, 176 pp., sewed, 6s. net. 

*.* The Zeitschrift is published in Germany by Th. 
Niemeyer, of Halle, in England by D. Nutt, from whom, 
and from all Booksellers, it may be obtained. Among the 
Contents of Vol. I. are :—W. Stokes, A Celtic Leechbook ; 
J. Strachan, The Milan Glosses ; H. Gaidoz, La Cosmologie 
Celtique ; P. C. Kermode, A Welsh Inscription in the Isle 
of Man; J. Rhys, Guriat; W. Stokes, Cuimmin’s Poem on 
the Saints of Ireland; H. Zimmer, Beit: zur Erklarun; 
irischer Sagentexte; K. Meyer, The of Ailill an 
Conall Cernach ; D. O’Foharta, The White Hound of the 
Mountain, &c. 








In the Press for early issue. 


THE JEWISH SCRIPTURES. The 


Books of the Old Testament in the light of their origin 
~ =A history. By A.M. FISKE. Crown 8vo, 390 pp., 
cloth. 

*,* Extract from Preface: ‘‘The purpose of this volume 
is to present the history and literature of the ancient 
Hebrews, as contained in the Old Testament, in a clear, 
concise, and candid way, accepting the benefit of the light 


revealed by modern research and x 


THE JEWISH STATE. An attempt 
at a Modern Solution of the Jewish Question. Tran- 
slated from the German of Dr. THEODOR HERZL, 

by 8. @AVIGDOR. Demy. 8vo, upwards of 100 pages, 





sew 
Pleads for the reconstruction of an independent Jewish 
State. This phlet has created wide interest, and com- 


pam: 
manded a large sale in Austria and Germany. 
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